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GILMAN’s First STEPs IN ENGLISH | 
LITERATURE ¢s an invaluable aid to | 
persons pursuing acourse of reading. 
It will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of $100 by the Publishers. 
Teachers applying will be allowed a 
single copy of thebook for examina- 
tion on forwarding 75 cents to Hurd | 
and Houghton, 13 Astor Place, New 
York; The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
his pen.’’—[Journal of Medical Scienec. 9-2 








Please Remember ! 


In Ordering Desks for Schools, 





To—Ist. Give your full address—name, post- 
office, county and State, all plainly written. 

2d. Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State, to which you wish goods sent. 

3d. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
we can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

4th. State the style, the size, number and 
price of the urticle you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be a guarantee against mistakes. 

5th. State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Seats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 

Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-4-¢ ST. LOUIS, 


Facts for Advertisers. 


OFFICE OF 








VOL. VILL. 


SEVEN EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. Anedition is published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas and Arkansas, 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions 
Advertisements in this anes are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,000 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. : 

The following are our regular rates: Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 
Outside page, front cover, 4c per line; outside page, back cover, 35c per line; inside pages, 30c 
per line; special notices, per line, 60c. Discount made on time contracts. 








MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


Make it a specialty of their Stationery Department to keep on hand a full assortment of MATH. 
EMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, from the cheapest to the very finest. 


The best makers’ goods only kept in stock, and furnished at ihe lowest import prices. 





No. Pet Set. 
1, Brass, Mahogany Case, containing 6 pieces... ........26....cecccecce 00 cocccccsevcccevcce $0 50 
2, i ss 8 pieces 30 
3, ot de 9 pieces 70 
4, = bg 10 pieces 80 
: & ss y 10 pieces 1 00 

10, ** Rosewood Case, containing 10 pieces bxceee 1 35 
13, = sos * BRMPMNEGS o es a steevdedasedeecas pais 1 88 
15, German Silv. ‘‘ a REC cis Sscccctnucsca decor et ans cc ldeed doepaatnidhs 3 35 
17, Brass . ee MEIN RCGU Noy thay oot vas tdbeenccedcudaschecnaaubee 2 

18, German Silv. ‘‘ SLATE a, CH Nios kev ivsies sdececccccisccssdswevcaddiws 3% 
19, iy sid ¥s Pr ND isis dias 004 00a d3 cto t04a5 eee aviouaee 435 
20, si os st cp NS Cr bok aeveweamucdpdhuss ss trawl tan nhdars 5 50 
21, “6 “6 oS et ROMO S25 565.5. decks Uc bsecete ads. 5 75 
22, “e “ es So Ns acc caciccnausds putceced conmimmanees 6 75 
23, «e ‘6 A Mies cos 5 ie xcdedade eri ede eee tar, 8 00 


Sets Nos. 1 to 4 are intended for Elementary use. Sets Nos. 7 to 15 are intended for advanced 
scholars and College use. Sets Nos. 17 to 23are intended for Architects, Civil Engineers, and 
Scientific purposes. Scts composed to suit special purposes, can be furnished at short notice. 

We have always on hand a 1ull assortment of 


Slate Pencils, Lead Pencils, Steel Pens, 
School Slates, Mucilage, Ink, Penholders, 
Writing Books, Drawing Materials, ete., etc. 


The American News Company, 


8-5-6 NEW YORK. 








Any person engaged in teaching or 
preparing to teach history may obtain 
a copy of GILMAN’s First SvEeps IN 
GENERAL History, by forwarding 
$1 00 to the Publishers, Hurd and 
Houghton, New York ; The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Best English Periodicals, 


THE Lonpon QuartTerRty, Epinpurcn, 
WESTMINSTER AND BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS, AND Brackwoon’s’ EpIn- 
BURGH MAGAZINE. 


Regularly and faithfully reprinted, at about 
one-third the price of the originals. 





Terms.—Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a 
year; Blackwood and any one Review, $7; 
Blackwood and two Reviews, $10; Blackwoo 
and three Reviews, $13; any thee Reviews, $10; 
the four Reviews, $12; Blackwood and the four 
Reviews, $15. 


3% FSubscribe orsend for Cireular.<y 
THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.. 
41 Barclay Street, New York. 





Subscriptions taken by all bookseliers. 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 


ForJob Printers & Amateurs. Prices 
of Presses and outfits from ®4 up- 
wards. Send Ge. for our sple 

did new Catalogue of Press 
G4 es, Cuts. &c., just out, with com- 
MA plete illustrated instructions for be- 
vz: inners. Gorham & Co. 143 
Washington St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 









8-5-8 
Spingier House, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 
Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn streets, N. Y. 
TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
Terms, $3 50 per day. 


8-3 European and American plan. 





Send stamp for 


Cured. 
ata rr full/particulars, price lists 


&c., to:DR.T.P.CHILDS, 
Troy, Miami county, Ohio. 8-5 





RLYMYER ; 


M anuFAac? 
ms BELLS. 


low against breakage. Ont- 





ete., sent free. 





CO., Cincinnat..C. 


8 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 


LEADING JOURNALS. 


LEADINC SCHOOLS. 





The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Ecxiectic EDUCATIONAL Sxrrizs, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 
Correspondence invited. 





8-3-c 


Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Kruse’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enboss’ Works, Henshaw’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c¢ 














J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York, publish the great educational works, 
American Cyclopedia, How to Teach, etc. They 
also publish the ‘‘ American Educational Month- 
ly,’’ and manufacture all modern school furni- 
ture. For catalogue, address postal card as 
above. 84-c 





Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 


Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publi-h Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable F rst Steps in 





English Literature and General H:3tory, Pick- 
orieg's Elements of Physical Mani) ulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 


aulay, Dickens, &c.; the only complete edition 
of 8mith’s Rible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 


Baker, Voorhis & Co., Law Book 
Publishers. Have many Law Books specially 
for students. The largest sto -k of Law Books. 
Catalogues mailed. Address Baker, Voorhis 
& Co., 66 Nassau street, New York. 8-5-7 


J. H. Butler & Co., Educational 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. Among other 
works they publish Mitchell’s New Geogra- 
phies and Outline Maps, Goodrich’s Pictorial 
Histories, the New American Readers and Spel- 
ltrs, Bingham’s Latin Series, Smith’s English 
Grammar, Scholar’s Companion, &c. 8-5-7 











Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*‘Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, etc Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 


The Central Publishing Co. Pub- 
lish Firet Lessons in Physiology, First Lessons 
in Natural Philosophy. By Prof. C. L. Hotze. 
The only elementary books of the kind written 
especially for the upper grades of common 
schools. Price $1. To teachers for examina- 


tion, 60 cents. Address The Central Publishing 
Co., St. Louis. 8-5-7 











Teachers, Clergymen, and others 
wanted tosell our Chart and Book. Circulars 
free. Sample copy ‘‘American Chart ’’ on roll- 
ers, 30 cents, post paid. F.R. Reed & Co., 121 
Nassau st., N. Y. 8-5-6 





J. B. Lippincott & Co’s Educational 
Works, Cutter’s Physiologies, Sanford’s Arith- 
metics, Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series, Wick- 
ersham’s Methods of Instruction, School Econ- 
omy, Atwater’s Logic, Samson’s Art Criticism, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, Long’s Primary 
Grammar. Catalogue of standard works mailed 
free on application. 8-5-10 


EDUCATION INTHE ATLANTIC 


The publishers of the ATLANTIC introduced 
several months since a new department in the 
magazine devoted to the discussion of such sub- 
jects as would specially interest those engaged 
in education. Some of the topics discussed 
have been ‘‘Prussian and American Common 
School Systems,’’ ‘‘Harvard Examinations for 
Women,’’ ‘‘Upper Schools and Colleges,’’ 
**Mixed Schools at the South,’’ ‘‘Scientific Hd- 
ucation for Women,’’ ‘‘Fellowship, English 
and American,’’ ‘‘Colart Method of Instruction 
for Women,’’ together with careful reviews of 
new text books. Thereis a special reason, there- 
fore, why teachers should subscribe to the At- 
lantic. They will find a few pages every month 
devoted to education, while the rest of the mag- 
azine contains the expression of the ripest 
thoughtand most delightful literary art in Amer- 
ica. The best poems, the best novels, the most 
entertaining and elevating literature, and the 
most thoughtful discussion of educational top- 
ics. 

TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 cts. 
Yearly subscription, $4. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money 
order, draft, or registered letter, to H. O. 
Houghton &Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

x9rThe Atlantic will be sent free of postage 
to all subscribers for 1875. 

PUBLISHED BY 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston, 
(The Riverside Press, Cambridge,) 
Hurp anp HovGurTon, 13 Astor PLace, N.Y. 








The Normal Journal of Education. 
A Professional Journal for Professional Teach- 
ers. Yearly subscription, $1 50. Specimen, 10c. 
Address the editor and publisher, President J. 
Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. 8-5 





HE REVEILLE, 


A monthly paper, —_ at Norwich 
University. Devo to Educational Interests, 
Literature, Witand Humor. Best writers em- 
plozeds $l per year. On trial 6 months for 35c. 

end stamp for specimen. Address Prof. Chas. 
Dole, Northfield, Vt. 


$1200 Worth of Music for 25c. 
Send 25 Cents, 


(Also tell your friends to do so) to 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


The Music Publishers of St. Louis, Mo. ,and re- 
— (post paid) . copy of their New Music 
OOK, 


Kunkel Brothers’ Album of Music, 


Containing the following 28 pieces of music: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Greetings to Spring, Polka; Harps in the Land, 
Reverie; Lauterbach Waltz; Pearl and Diamond 
Polka; Philomel Polka; Puck—March Grotesque; 
Shakspeare March; Shepherd’s Return March; 
Shepherds’ Bells—Idyl; Up and Down on the 
Ebony—Burlesque for the Black Keys entirely; 
Violets Blue—Reverie; Visitation Convent Bells; 
Zeta Phi March. 














SonGs. 

Allie May—Ballad; Chiligowalibidori—Comic; 
Eva Ray — Ballad; Fanny Powers—Song and 
Dance; Five O’clock in the Morning—G; Home, 
Sweet Home—G; How Can I Leave Thee—G; I 
Heard the Wee Bird Singing; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer—G; Put Your Trust in One Above—Sacre®; 
The Guard on the Rhine—G; The Lass O’ Boon- 
tree—G; When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear; 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly—G; Within 
a Mile of Edenboro Town—G. 

Songs with ‘‘G’’ have German and English 
words. 





OPINIONS UF THE PRESS. 

‘*A& household work of untold value.’’—[St. 
Louis Republican, 

**The cheapest music book in the woerld.’’— 
(N. Y. Herald. 

**Worth af times its price in sheet music.’’ 
—[Harpers’ Weekly. 

**We wonder how it can besold for25c.’’—[{N. 
Y. Tribune. 


**It contains the most popular gems.’’—[St. 
Louis Globe. . t 


**Over 1,000 copies are sold daily.’’—[Chicago 
Tribune. 


**An ornament to any piano.’’—[Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


. **Tell your neighbors to get it.’’—[Frank Les- 
e. 





**Would cost in sheet music $12 00.’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. 


Missouri State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. For catvlogue, etc., address 
the President, J Baldwin. 8-5-c 





The Dilinois 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, -ILL. 





Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., S.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ml. 


DRURY COLLEGE. 





%3-Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Normal Class for Teachers. Music a specialty. 
Thorough in everything. Charges moderate. 
Equal advantages to both sexes. Send for cir- 
cular. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
OFFIcERs oF BoaRpD OF TrusTEES.—N. J. Mor- 
rison, D. D., President; H. E. Howell, Esq., 
Secretary; Dr. T. U. Flanner, Treasurer; Rev. 
J. H. Harwood, Agent. 





~ HARVARD UNIVERSITY, © 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Summer Instruction in Science, 


For Teachers, and Other Adults. 





CHEMISTRY .—In general chemistry, qualitative 
analysis, quantitative analysis, or mineralogy, 
from July8 to Aug. 19. Fee, $25. Address in- 
quiries and applications to Prof. J. P. Cocke, 
Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 

Borany.—In phaenogamic botany, by Asst. 
Prof. G. L. Goodale, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In 
cryptogamic botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Far- 
low, from July 8 to Aug. 19. The first course at 
the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the second 
at some place on the seashore. Fee for each 
course, $25. Address Prof. Goodale and Prof. 
Parlow at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
before June 1. 

GEroLocy.—At a camp near Cumberland Gap, 
Ky., from July 1 to September 1. Fee, $50 in- 
cluding the use of camp fixtures. Address Prof. 
N.S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass., before Junel. 

8-4, 5, 6, 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 
Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District vale east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’tof Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, L.L. D., Provost of Law 
Department. 

on. Albert Todd. 

Hoa. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hos. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Cireuit Court. 

Hon. George A. Madill, late Judge St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 

Alex. Martin, A. M. 

George M. Stewart, A. M. 

Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first Pg me attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for seniorclass. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Facult 

c 303 N. Third street, 8t. Louis, Mo. 








OR. 
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into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
r, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str, NEW } 


Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other cities—a'so to Douai's Rational Readers, 


will be published by E. Steiger. 
Raffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literatiure and 


Kiddle ana Schem’s 


J Cyclopedia of Educat 





Particular attention is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Serics, and 


Reffelt's German Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by their extensive introduction 
Kindergarten Gifts.—German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 
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A.H. Andrews & Co.,, 


211 and 213 Wabash av, Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
Andrews’ Patent Triumph 
SCHOOL DESK, FOLDING SEAT. 


Most complete, healthful, and strongest desk 
made. Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pul- 
pits, Lecturers’ Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sun- 
day School Seats, Settees, in stock and made to 
order, plain or elaborate. Maps, globes and 
apparatus of our make. Address for catalogues 
of each department, 
A.H. ANDREWS & CO.., Chicuge. 


Agents VV anted! 








I wish to employ a first-class salesman 1! 
every county in this State, to sell the 


Silver Tongue Organ 
AND THE 


W. P. Emerson Piano. 





Liberal club rates to schools and churches 
wishing an organ or piano. Send for price list 
and circular. Address 

c. E. SEYMOUR, 
912 Olive st., St. Louis. 


8-4-c 





SEND BY 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
aes 


EXadley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 


For circulars concerning— 

Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly peputes book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more tha? 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Language, 
for Grammar Schools. Cloth, 300 pp. Pritt 
$100. This book represents the improved an’ 
advanced methods of teaching. 

Estell’s Programme Clocks: _ 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25 00. Spleniil 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘EX: 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, and 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 

Cook’s Combined School Register, 
By O. 8S. Cook, $1 25 and $200. This isa very 
ey affair, and serves the purpose of seve 





sinone. Sample pages sent free on appli: 
cation. ADLEY BROTHERS, 
8-1 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicag®- 








E. Steiger, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEW YORI: 


No Agents in the field. 


8-5 
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WORTH THE TRIAL. 


NE county superintendent sends 

in the names of thirty-six teach- 
ers as subscribers to the “‘American 
Journal of Education,” from his 
county with the cash in advance 
—postage included — saying that 
“they were procured with very little 
effort’? — and saying further — “ that 
the series of articles on. the County 
Superintendency, by President J. 
Baldwin, of the Kirksville Normal 
School are the most complete and 
exhaustive that have ever been writ- 
ten. They will revolutionize public 
sentiment if these officers will see 
that the people have access to them” 
—a fact we are well aware of. 


There has never been such an array 
of argument in favor of this office 
presented to the people before. 

We want the county superintend- 
ents to not only study these papers 
carefully themselves— but see to it 
that the people and members of the 
legislature are made acquainted with 
these figures. 


The same number of subscribers we 
think might be secured easily by 
every county superintendent, and the 
people and teachers would then be 
well informed on these matters. 

Is it not worth the trial ? 





Please remit ten cents for postage 
for one year with your subscription. 

















ST. LOUIS, MAY, 1875. 











TERMS: 


Perannum, in advance. .................00- $1 50 
I sc db aac cased cick ot teerciada 15 


Seven editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 














“EASILY FOUND.” 


We are again located “ next door” 
to our old place, on Seventh Street— 
No. eleven, Seventh Street, next door 
to the Polytechnic Institute. The 
“little church around the corner,” 
you know, is, in this case, the “ Ma- 
sonic Hall Building.’”’ We are be- 
tween the two--the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the Masonic Hall Building 
— easily found, in a capacious room, 
where we shall be glad to see “our 
friends,” and all others who feel any 
interest in the work we are doing. 

Please mention the fact to your 
friends also that the office of the 
“ American Journal of Education” 
in St. Louis is located at No. eleven, 
Seventh Street, between the Polytech- 
nic Institute and the Masonic Hall 
Building. 








(Our subscribers do themselves an 
essential service as well as all other 
parties interested, in mentioning the 
fact, when they order goods, or make 
inquiries in regard to them — that they 
saw the goods advertised in the 
“ American Journal of Education.” 


We have in our readers a constitu- 
ency intelligent and enterprising, who 
want the best things, and who are 
able to pay for them. 


Those who advertise in our columns 
volunteer to say that they hear from 
their advertiseménts constantly. We 
mean to make our advertising col- 
umns of real value to every subscriber 
as well as every advertiser. It will 





pay to read them carefullly. 





—tThe American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, with its Seven Editions, is 
very widely circulated in seven 
States not reached by other educa- 
tional School 


journals. officers, 


teachers, students and dealers will 
find owr directory on second page 


exceedingly convenient. 





THE Texas American Journal of 
Education is edited by B. S. Fitzger- 
ald of Houston, and as its name im- 
ports, is devoted to the cause of pop- 
ular education. In point of ability, 
it ranks among the first periodicals 
of its class in the country, and should 
be read by every Texas teacher who 
desires to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of his profession. 

Some of the highest characters and 
best intellects of all countries, are 
now devoting their energies to the 
art and science of education. New 
plans and methods are continually 
brought forward and discussed thus 
moving on to a higher degree of per- 
fection. It therefore behooves every 
teacher who expects to retain his 
position in the schoolroom to keep 
up with the advance movement. 

Our school law—its defects, its pro- 
posed amendments, and all that re- 
lates to the development of our com- 
mon school system will be found pre- 
sented and discussed in the pages of 
this journal. Parents and others in- 
terested in the building up for Texas 
a system of education, commensurate 
with the magnificence of her school 
endowment, will here find that imfor- 
mation which will enable them to 
render important assistance toward 
the attainment of so grand an object. 

We will procure the journal for 
those desiring it. Price $1 50 per 
annum, aud 10c for postage.—[Texas 
Patron. 


The “Galvester Advocate” truly 
says our Texas schools need two 
things to ensure success equal to 
those East of the Mississippi. The 
first, of course, is patronage. The 
next is that cordal expression of inter- 
est in their work that proclaims an 
interest in the cause of education. 








— Our Educational Directory will 
be found of great value. We aim to 
give each month.the cards of the most 
prominent and reliable dealers, pub- 
lishers, and schools. 








Leading Book Houses rank 
with the great enterprises of the 
country. The cards in the first col- 
umn of our Directory are of great 
and reliable houses. Send postal 
cards and secure their circulars. 





A Northern gentleman, writing 
from Austin to his home in the 
Northwest, says: 

“The change from ice, snow, sleet 
and wintry blasts to green fields, 
blooming trees, budding flowers, gol- 
den sunshine, and soft, caressing 
breezes, is most inviting to those who 
have passed through more than three 
months of the severity of an almost 
Siberian winter. We love Missouri, 
the State of adoption, fondly and 
well; but we love Texas more. Her 
immensity in extent is almost incom- 
prehensible ; she has more productive 
soil than any two States in the Un- 
ion ; wider plains, richer prairies, the 
greatest number of rivers, purer and 
balmier atmosphere and more en- 
chanting landscapes ; more and cheap- 
er acres for the home hunter, lower 
taxes, and a better market than the 
rest of God’s heritage can boast of.” 


HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Ep- 
UCATION will show the people 
who pay the taxes, not only what our 
teachers and school officers are doing, 
but the necessity for their work as 
well. Let it be distinctly understood 
that this is our specific aim, and de- 
sign ; hence the teachers and school 
officers should see to it that copies are 
taken and circulated in every school 
district in the United States. 
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—— Our space will not permit the 
publication of the many complimen- 
tary and encouraging letters from 
educators and notices by the press. 
We return our grateful thanks: and 
promise to do everything possible to 
make each succeeding number better 
than any of its predecessors : 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 


BY J. BALDWIN. 


XIII. County Superintendency. 


DUTIES OF A COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. 

I. To execute the plans of the State 
Superintendent. 

II. To inspect expenditures. 

III. To secure and report statistics. 

1V. To improve the buildings and 
grounds. 

V. To direct the course of study. 

VI. To require good programmes. 

VII. To examine teachers. 

VIIL. To procure practical teaching. 

These duties were discussed in our 
last paper. The following were omit- 
ted : 

IX. Visiting 
County Superintendent 
to visit the schools. This is his 
most important duty. Go and 
preach the gospel of education, is 
the Divine plan. Teachers need the 
aid of a master workman, and the 
people need to be aroused. How to 
make such visits count is a problem of 
infinite interest. A grandmother, with 
her knitting, would do about as much 
good as is accomplished by the visits 
of many of our superitendents. No 
wonder a practical people grumble. 
The change must be radical and com- 
plete. The County Superintendent 
must be competent and energetic, and 
in his visits he should thoroughly and 
fully observe the following directions: 

1. Give the teacher and the school 
board timely notice of the intended 
visit. The Superintendent should see 


the school at its best, and the board 
should if possible, present. 


Schools. — A live 
is needed 


2. Examine the programme. Is the 
school well graded and well classified ? 
Is each moment spent to the best ad- 
vantage? What changes ought to be 
made ? 

8. Have the teacher call each class 
and briefly explain the work done. 

4, Critically examine two or three 
classes, and thus determine the char- 
acter of the work done in the school. 

5. Privately instruct the teacher. 
Ant hour spent in this way may be 
invaluable. The teacher, isolated and 
overworked, needs instruction, advice 
and encouragement. 

6. In the evening meet the parents, 
the teachers and the larger pupils. 
He has visited two schools during the 
day, and can meet the people of both 
in the evening. He should talk to 
them about their highest interest, and 
be practical. 

7. On Saturday, meet the teachers 
of the township and organize a town- 
ship institute; give such directions 
as will enable the teachers to success- 
fully conduct the institute at their 
monthly meetings. 

8. On Saturday, at two o’clock, 
meet the several school boards of the 
township to examine their accounts, to 
suggest needed improvements, to set- 
tle difficulties, to consult about the 
interests of the schools. 

Say that the week’s work costs $50, 
will any man with common sense 


Without a dollar’s additional expense 
the efficiency of the schools will be 
doubled. This is no theory; it is in- 
tensely practical. Many County Su- 
perintendents in Pennsylvania, New 
York and other States are now doing 
substantially the work described. 
The results are marvelous. 

X. County Institutes.—A working 
County Superintendent is needed to 
hold County Institutes. These are 
deemed essential to educational prog- 
ress. A good Institute of five days, 
with all the teachers of the county 
present, and conducted by a compe- 
tent instructor, is invaluable. We 
need the County Superintendent to 
work up and manage the Institute. 
He must secure an Instituter, capable 
of conducting well the Institute secure 
boarding places, and secure the at- 
tendance of the teachers. Without a 
County Superintendent the County 
Institute must prove a failure. 

XI. Normal Institutes.—We need 
a strong County Superintendent to 
manage Normal Institutes. He should 
hold annually, during July and Au- 
gust, a Normal Institute of from two 
to six weeks. Each teacher may thus 
have the advantages of normal in- 
struction. 


XII. Remove Unworthy Teachers. 
—We need a fearless County Superin- 
tendent to remove unworthy teachers. 
The school-room is the real test. Suc- 
cess is to succeed. The teacher who 
hopelessly fails to govern his school, 
or to secure progress, should be 
promptly retired to private life. His 
license was a mistake and should be 
unhesitatingly revoked. This duty 
should be imperative. Visit the 
schools of any State. You will find 
at least one-third of all the schools in 
the hands of the utterly incompetent. 
3,000,000 of our youth are being worse 
than murdered. The ax is a cruel 
remedy, but is there any other? The 
faithful discharge of this duty will 
alone repay the cost of the superin- 
tendency. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY A 
NECESSITY. 


Such is the county superintendency 
for which we plead. Each feature has 
been wrought out by a terrible neces- 
sity. 

How can each State most speedily 
secure a competent county superin- 
tendency ? This is the practical prob- 
lem now demanding solution. 

1. Public Sentiment.—A deep and 
solid foundation must be laid in the 
convictions and hearts of the people. 
“It required three thousand public 
addresses,” says Henry Barnard, “ to 
lay the foundation of the present 
school system of Rhode Island.” 


tems of Pennsylvania, New York, and 


established. 
and Southern 


have been 
Western 


ed. Great battles are to be fought 
and great victories won. 


directed to the following: 





object? I think not. It will pay. 


His- | 
forts by which the noble school sys-| 
the other great educational States, | 
In all the} 


States the | 
same self-sacrificing labors are need-_ 


First. No business succeeds without 


strict and constant supervision. To 
leave the hundred schools of a county 
without a directing head is a reckless 
waste worthy only of idiots. 

Second. An efficient County Super- 
intendent almost doubles the value of 
money expended for school purposes. 

Third. Experience shows that edu- 
cational progress is ever in the direct 
ratio of the efficiency of the super- 
vision. 

Fourth. It pays. The State Super- 
intendent of Indiana says: “ Thus it 
appears that the State of Indiana is 
benefited $146,507.38 annually by the 
county superintendency.” 

Fifth. Master workmen must watch 
over and direct the labors of young 
jaud inexperienced teachers. The 
| right development of child mind is of 
 pelosbens value. For this reason the 
value of the county superintendency 
cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. 

3. The True Economy.—Economy 
isa necessity. But to retrench the 
necessary means of educating the 
children of the State is to cut off the 
flow of blood from the heart and shut 
out the sunshine from the fields. 

The true political economy is to 
foster by every possible means such 
instrumentalities as iend to render all 
our people most intelligent, virtuous 
and useful. For this reason we may 
urge the powers that be to give us an 
efficient State superintendency, an 
efficient State Board of Education, 
and an efficient County Superintend- 
ency. Around these cardinal features 
all the minor details will naturaily 
cluster. 

4. Make Education Free.—To make 
education as free as the air we breathe 
is the highest duty of the statesman. 
The masses must be educated in the 
public schools or not at all. This is 
thelesson of all history. How narrow 
and mean must that legislator be who 
would vote to deprive the chiidren of 
a great State of the blessings of a 
good education. He who votes to 
decrease the efficiency of our public 
schools is an enemy to his race and a 
traitor to society. 

5. Educational Highway.— Our 
State universities, normal schools and 
city graded schools are free and un- 
surpassed. Let us labor to render the 
schools of the rural districts equally 
excellent. To this end a competent 
county superintendency is an educa- 
tional necessity. Let us strive to es- 
tablish one or more high schools in 
;every county. Then the great educa- 
tional highway, extending from the 
primary school to the post-graduate 
| course of a National University, will 
| be complete! LETIT BE OPEN AND 
| FREE TO EVERY CHILD. 








tory will never record the heroic ef- | 


GREENE’S NEW ANALYSIS. 


| —_—_—— 
| 





BY HELEN M. MASON. 


HE new book is larger than the 
old, and we hasten to see what is 
|in it. We look in the preface for the 
|motive, then turn a few leaves, no- 


2. The Arguments.—Attention is | tice in the earliest “Models for Anal- 


Poe . P 
ysis” some evident improvement, and 


are inspired at once with a fellow feel- 





ing for those ‘teachers’? who have 
been offering their “suggestions” and 
improvements. By a kindly fairy 
guided, our glance falls next upon 
page 34, where, seeing him wear more 
the aspect of a teacher than before, 
we give expression to our glad sur- 
prise. Prepared now to be pleased, 
we find note a, par. 213, refreshing. 
Reading “General Suggestions” op- 
posite, and observing the importance 
attached to correct habits, we say, 
elated, “No doubt our author has 
studied to simplify his work in its sci- 
entific aspect, to make his precepts 
easy of application, so that the stu- 
dent who may not have chosen lan- 
guage as his only pursuit, (we are 
thinking now of children) may have 
time remaining to obey the author’s 
practical suggestions. Nc doubt, as 
well, he has removed those little 
stumbling-blocks in the form of bad 
examples, which slightly marred his 
former work. 


Deserting our fairy guide, we has- 
ten away to welcome these changes, 
but naturally, having started upon 


Before proceeding far enough to ac- 


rcomplish one point of our purpose, 


we meet with an old friend in a new 
dress, namely speculative verbs; or, 
rather, a stranger has assumed the 
name of our old friend, and is offer- 
ing us his hand. Investigating, we 
find that the term “copulative verbs,” 
which formerly meant those verbs 
that, like the copula, call for some- 
thing further, to be affirmed of the 
subject, now includes, also, the active 
voice of those verbs which formerly 
were copulative only when passive. 
From the standpoiat of mediators be- 
tween him who administers and those 
who are to receive the potion, we 
take the bearings and we stand dis- 
mayed. But there’s no time to waste, 
and we now reflect upon our life-long 
maxim to pronounce no author upon 
grammar either right or wrong but 
as he is consistent or inconsistent with 
himself. We have always wished 
that each active and its relative pass- 
ive might be separate individuals, the 
former, only, being included in the 
class of transitives, but submissively 
we have adhered to the classification 
Greene has given us more closely 
than he has himself. We presume 
that this conviction of identity for- 
bids him, on maturer thought, to take 
“the passive forms of deem, style, 
name, call, consider and others”’ apart 
from their corresponding actives and 
put them ina separate class as “copu- 
lative verbs,” and, on the ground of 
consistency, we forgive him. 


Consistency. We believe we have 
found the strong point and we pin to 
it, but when we find our assumption 
verified by too many exceptions, we 
are tempted to retract our forgive 
ness. For example; the following, 
taken from page 35, seems at least a 
careless statement, and, in view of 
surrounding intricacies, is hardly al- 
lowable: “It is important to observe 


that a verb may have an attribute in 
itself, in which case it is a verb of 





co mplete predication,” &c. Compare 


our own lead, we fall into a snare. 
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with 3 and 4 page 36, in which 
the author shows that a verb 
may have in itself an attribute and 
require another to complete the pred- 
ication. 

This brings us to notice another 
point. A close examination of the 
manner of working, in paragraph 90, 
beginning on page 35, with attention 
to the carefulness exercised in defin- 
ing “The transitive’ and “The copula- 
tive’ a and 6 leaves no room to doubt 
that the author has attempted an ar- 
rangement of four classes wholly dis- 
tinct, yet to two of these are applied 
the names transitiveand intransitive, 
names which, used with no qualify- 
ing word, would hardly be expected 
to be applied, except to indicate two 
classes in themselves exhaustive. 

The following quotation is from 
notes a and b, page 58. a. “This prop- 
erty [voice] is peculiar to the transi- 
tive verb. Jntransitive verbs have 
no passive form, except in a few in- 
stances, in which the preposition fol- 
lowing is regarded as a part of the 
verb; as, ‘He was waited upon.” A 
better time is hoped for.” (b). The 
intransitive verbs come, arive, fall, 
rise and others, apparently admit of 
a passive form; as, is fallen, is arisen, 
etc. But these are the remnants of 
an old conjugation with be instead of 
have, like similarexamples in French 
and German.” If these statements 
are perfectly correct, is it true, as 
stated on page 27, that “be is the cop- 
ula and yone is the attribute?” 


It is further to be observed here, 
that after seeing such verbs as ap- 
pointed, made, &c., when requiring a 
principal and attributive object, care- 
fully excluded from the class ef verbs 
called “transitive,” and a new rule, 
the third part of Rule VIII, provided 
to meet the case, we are told in the 
above quotation that voice is ‘‘pecu- 
liar to the transitive verb,”’ and then 
on pages 97 and 98, where “copula- 
tive verbs” are under discussion, 
we find the expressions ‘‘When such 
verbs assume the passive form,” and 
“When the verb is in the active 
Voice.” 

Listen: page 48; “George is the sub- 
ject of the proposition ‘George writes,’ 
according to Rule I.”” The same thing 
occurs in parsing ‘“‘who,” page 49, a 
similarly absurd statement concern- 
ing the predicate nominative, ‘“‘met- 
al,” page 51, and another of “hero,”’ 52. 
The reference to the rule in parsing 
the verb, page 68, contains no mis- 
statement, but would be much stron- 
ger if it read “third person singular 
humber to agree withits subject, boy, 
according to Rule IV,” &c., or, bet- 
ter, “and agrees with its subject, ‘boy,’ 
in third person, singular number, ac- 
cording,” &c. Notice reference to 
rule in parsing Charles, page 84; used 
to identify ‘king,’ according to Rule 
ly.” 

Notwithstanding the parenthesis, 
Weare annoyed by the assumption, 
page 49, (“‘is deceived,”) of a class of 
Verbs, “‘passive,” which, in classify- 
ing, the author has not admitted to 
exist. 


156: 
plete the meaning of verbs which do 
not take a substantive as an object.” 
We could not object to the statement, 
however, were it not placed under 
the head, “The Phrase Used as 
the Objective Element.”” Why there 
is not the same relation between re- 
viving and seeming to revive as be- 
tween being good and seeming good, 
or between being a king and seeming 
aking, it is not easy to discover. 

The second pait of Rule VIL, Syn- 
tax, page 95, ‘‘A noun or pronoun used 
to complete the meaning of any verb, 
by showing that to, for, of, or out of 


which the action is exerted, 
must be in the objective case,” 
seems superfluous, since the first 


class of examples under it represent- 
ed by “He gave me a hint,” is pro- 
vided for by the fourth part, as in 
page 100, ‘Two substantives, denot- 
ing different persons or things, being 
used to complete the meaning of a 
transitive verb, whether as direct 
object, or one as direct and the other 
as indirect, must both bein the ob- 
jective case,” and the noun or pronoun 
in the second, as “They speak of tardi- 
ness,’’ is in the objective case, accord- 
ing to Rule XIV, being the object of 
a preposition. 

“Proposition” for preposition, page 
58, “Put pronouns foreach,” page 32, 
omission of which and substitution of 
“or” for and which, page 40, are 
chargeable, of course, to the proof- 
reader, but that the expression “at- 
tribute of the predicate”? should be 
allowed to stand boldly as it does on 
page 50 is deplorable. 

Though tempted often to wish that 
English Grammar might be the sci- 
ence of our language as it is, and 
contain no technicalities but those 
demanded by its own nature and con- 
dition, we have always made allow- 
ance for our own ignorance, and ad- 
mitted largely what we did not feel 
of the necessity of building upon those 
other languages from which ours orig- 
inated. But though like, near, worth, 
&c., are still excluded from the list 
of prepositions, our author yet 
seems to lean to our side when he 
says (page 67, note b,) ‘The auxiliar- 

ies should be regarded merely as re- 
lation words,” after having said (note 
a,) “In the early stages of the lan- 
guage these verbs were undoubtedly 

used as principal verbs, followed and 

modified by the infinitive of what is 
now the principal verb, as, “‘may go, 
can read, must sing;’’ for surely there 
is nothing to prevent our still regard- 
ing them so if it were necessary 
to adhere to the old landmarks. 

If it be a fact that the study of 
grammar requires a mastery of the 
technicalities dealt out by writers on 
the subject, and notably by Greene in 
his latest work, and if, at the same 
time, as may possibly be susceptible 

of proof, a few precepts may be made 
to cover practically the ground cover- 
ed by grammatical rules and defini- 
tions, it seems really a question de- 
manding solution, whether grammar 
as a science is a study adapted to chil- 





We are still as ever puzzled with 


the statement, paragraph 415, page 
“The infinitive is used to com- 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC. 





BY S. A. FELTER. 





Primary Grade— Step IX.—Notation. 
BJECT: To teach the art of expressing numbers in the Arabic and 
Roman notation. 

PLAN: To give such graded exercises as will inductively give the pupils 
the requisite skill without the use of definitions, rules or generalizations. 

NoTe.—By a lesson is understood the idea, relation or fact to which the 
attention of the class should be called at one time, and in regard to which, 
if necessary, instruction should be giyen. Under each lesson may be given 
an indefinite number of exercises involving no new principle, but varied as 
much as possible in matter, and in method of preparation. 

LEsson 1. To teach the notation of numbers from one to nine inclusive. 

Instruction.—When I write on the blackboard the words, one house, of 
what do you you think? “A placetolivein.” Of what do you think when 
I write the words, eight houses? “Eight such places.” What do you think 
of when I write the figure 1 in the place of the word one? “One house.” 
When I write the figure 8 in the place of the word eight? When I write the 
letter I in the place of the word or figure one? When I write the letters 
VIII in the place of the word or figure eight ? 
In how many ways have I written the number one? Give the first way. 
The second. The third. 


(11.) (12.) (13.) (14.) (15.)* (16.) (17.) (18.) (19.) 
27 88 59 43 100 444 186 257 310 
57 58 29 28 300 333 147 265 347 
67 78 69 17 700 8388 196 254 353 
etc. etc. etc. etc. ete. etc. ete. ete. etc. 

(20.) (21 ) (22.) (23.) (24.) (25.) (26.) (27.) (28.) 
402 500 640 750 834 941 673 1,000 33,000 
414 505 655 763 867 956 403 6,000 55,000 
400 513 698 7383 843 903 913 8,000 75,000 
etc. ete. etc. etc. ete. etc. ete. etc. ete. 

(29.) (30.) (31.) (32.) (33.) (34.) 
143,000 4,444 4,873 22.647 888,713 603,409 
247,000 6,666 4,917 88,413 999,634 915,503 
672,000 9,999 4,806 33,721 222,601 712,706 

etc. etc. etc. ete. ete. etc. 

(35.) (36.) (37.) (38.) 39.) (40.) 
1,000,000 4,666,333 4,506,007 20,069,020 42,450,320 23,507,500 
3.000,000 9,777,888 9,008,009 81,095,072 97,890,340 20,070,053 
7,000,000 5,222,444 6,008,001 34,074,024 83,770,250 95,300,003 

etc. ete. etc. etc. etc. ete. 


REMARKS.—It is not desirable that the class should perfect itself in these 
forty lessons before commencing addition. The progress should be guided 
entirely by the needs of the pupils. The mind should be made a workshop 
of active, useful production, rather than a storehouse for the acccumulation 
of materials, however valuable. 

The method by figures is called the Arabic method because it is supposed 
by some that the Arabs invented it. The method by letters is called the 
Roman method because it was first used by the Romans. 
PREPARATION.—Exercise 1. Copy from blackboard or text book, and 
arrange in columns the numbers from one to nine inclusive, to be read as a 
class exercise. 

Exercise 2. Copy the numbers in the Arabic notation from one to nine, 
inclusive, from the blackboard or textbook and arrange in columns of five 
equations each, thus: 


1.) (2.) 
VilI=8 lV =: 
Ix =9 =72 

Rome VE 

etc. etc. 


REcITATION.—1. Require the members of the class each to read a table 
from the slate. 

2. Require the pupils to read exercises from the blackboard arranged in a 
similar manner. 

8. The teacher should dictate similar exercises to the class to be written 
simultaneously during the class exercise. 

4, The teacher should dictate oral questions on the same lesson. 

5. The slates should each be examined with reference to neatness of exe- 
cution by the teacher, who should commend or censure as each may deserve. 
Norse —All of the above points need not necessarily be considered at each 
recitation. 

Arrange exercises similar to each of the following : 


(2.)T (3.) (4.) (5.) (6.) (7.) (8.) (9.) (10.) 
16 2 77 21 32 53 24 65 76 
11 30 44 61 42 63 74 75 86 
19 80 33 81 72 83 94 85 96 
18 50 88 91 92 23 24 95 56 
14 60 22 21 22 53 84 35 46 





* The Roman notation should not be continued longer than the fifteenth 
lesson, until a final review. 


+ Each exercise in each of the following lessons should contain at least ten 





ren, 


columns similar to the given lesson. 
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DRURY COLLEGE. 


will catalogue this (its second) year 
at least two hundred and fifty. It 
will graduate its first class—(candi- 
dates for the degree of “B. 8.’’) five 
ladies—next June. All the other un- 
dergraduate classes, Junior, Sopho- 
more and Freshmen, are organized. 
The College has a corps of seven 
able, experienced and permanent 
instructors, which is to be increas- 
ed by one or two next year. Encour- 
aged by the liberal patronage already 
received, by the steady advance made 
in all respects in the midst of the try- 
ing experiences of a universal and 
protracted commereial distress, and 
by the assurance of very largely in- 
creased resources at an early day, the 
Trustees look forward with confi- 
dence to the rapid growth and devel- 
opment of the Institution under their 
care to the stature of a college of the 
first rank. 

-_ iad 


CENTENNIAL PRIzEs.—We think it 











DRURY COLLEGE. 


RURY College, established in the 

city of Springfield, Greene coun- 
ty, Missouri, was opened for the re- 
ception of students in the Fall of 1873. 
It takes its name from Mr. Samuel F. 
Drury, of Olivet, Mich., one of its 
founders, and a principal contributor 
to its resources, 


The institution is the result of the 
joint efforts of citizens of Springfield, 
and of gentlemen, until lately, not 
residents in Missouri. The former 
had long felt the great need of a first- 
class college in the Southwest half of 
the State; the latter were seeking a 
favorable opportunity where they 
might wisely use their means, and 
the experience of many years in col- 
lege founding and teaching, in laying 
broad and deep the lasting founda- 
tions of the best Christian culture 
and learning. Springfield presented 
to them the desired opportunity; a 
broad and unoccupied field ; the cen- 
ter of wide-spread business and so- 
cial relations; accessible ; in the midst 
of an intelligent and public-spirited 
people ; enjoying a sky and climate 
unusually salubrious, and peculiarly 
favorable to the best results in study. 

The College is a private institution 
in this sense—that it derives uo reve- 
nue or countenance from the State 
save what is implied in the charter, 
obtained under the provisions of the 
general statutes. All its present and 
expected resources are the gift of pri- 
vate beneficence to the people and the 
children of the Southwest. In this, 
and the best, sense the College is a 
public institution. All authority in 
respect to property, government, or 
administration in it, is vested in a 
Board of Trustees, self-perpetuating. 
This Board, at present, represents in 
its members six different religious de- 
nominations. The College is strong- 
ly religious and Christian in its spirit 
and aims, but not sectarian. It has 
no organic connection, in any way, 
with any “ Synod,” “ Conference” or 
* Association.”’ It is responsible on- 
Jy to the Public, whose patronage jt 


enjoys, and to the laws of the State 
under which it exercises its func- 
tions. 

The plan of the College embraces 
two distinct departments, the Prepar- 
atory and the College proper. The 
former does the work of a first-class 
English and Classical Academy; pre- 
pares students for business and the 
duties of active life, for successful 
teaching in the public schools, or for 
the prosecution of the higher studies 
of the College curriculum here, or in 
other Colleges. In particular the pre- 
paratory department fits students for 
College, giving to them the thorough- 
ness and accuracy tin discipline, in the 
classics and the mathematics which 


This course embraces three full years 
of study. The College proper is, in 


eled after the example of the Test 


study are required here as the condi- 
tion of graduation. 


courses of study—the ‘ Classical,” 
(that of the old-fashioned classical 
academy and college), the “Scientific,” 
(mathematics, modern languages and 
physical science), ‘‘ Latin Scientific,” 
(the ‘‘ Scientific” plus the Latin lan- 
guage of the “ classical course),” and 
the “Greek Scientific,” (the Greek 
language taking the place of Latin in 
the last). 

Drury College is designed for both 
sexes, on equal terms. The sexes are 


Institution. In general they recite 
together, and are allowed such free- 
dom of intercourse as characterizes 
good society generally. So far as con- 
sistent, the same regulations apply to 
both. The lady students have, how- 
ever, their own Lady Principal, to 
whom they are specially responsible, 
and who watches over their interests 
in the spirit of an older sister and 
mother, as well as instructor and goy- 
ernor. 

At present lady students from 
abroad find homes in the best families 











the present session it is expected that 
they will reside with the Lady Princi- 
pal in the fine, spacious “‘Hall,”’ an en- 


an excellent idea of our friend, Prof. 
J. L. Tracy, to secure benefit to the 


schools through the Centennial. He 
recommends the use of the beautiful 


graving of which stands at the head 
of this article. This building, de- 
signed by Messrs. Cameron and Mor- 
timer, architects, of St. Louis, will 
have a capacity, when completed, for 
three hundred boarding students. The 
center, one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in extent, with a capacity for one 
hundred boarders, is now well ad- 
vanced inthe process of construction. 


Centennial silver medal as a proper 


‘amongst pupils, and has had exe- 
cuted in Philadelphia a very hand- 
some “Testimonial of Honor,” to 
be given to all pupils who reach 
an honorable grade, say of eighty 
examination, or 
by their school record. The “Tes- 


|The wings, severally extending back 
one hundred feet will be erected as 
needed. The whole building will cost, 
‘at least, $100,000; the portion now 
erecting, $40,000. It will be supplied 
with all modern conveniences for such 


characterize the famous academies at | 


timonial ” is a fine work of art resem- 
bling a young diploma, and will be 
preserved for its artistic beauty as 
well as its historic symbols and schol- 
astic honors. Prof, Tracy is doing a 
noble and unselfish work in his efforts 
to have Missouri and the West well 


Exeter, Andover and East Hampton. | 


course of study and instruction, mod- | 


American Colleges. Four years of 


Through both departments run five | 


now about equally represented in the | 


in the city near the College, After | 


edifices. 

The College seeks to maintain an 
intimate connection with the public 
schools of the State. To them it will 


| look chiefly for students, and for serv- 


ice in them it will seek to prepare 


|energetic and qualified teachers. To 


this end a special normal course of in- 
struction and drill is provided for ex- 
pectant teachers. Though deriving 
no revenue from the State, Drury Col- 
lege will strive to perform for the 
public the functions of the lately pro- 
posed “Southwest State Normal 
School.” 

Drury College is especially intend- 
ed for young people of limited means. 
Hence tuition, considering the great 
advantages offered, is quite moderate. 
The completion of the “‘Ladies’ Hall” 
will enable the Trustees to keep the 
price of board, the chief cost of an ed- 
ucation, always very low. Nocharge 
for tuition is made to the sons or 
daughters of clergymen, if actively 
engaged in the duties of their calling. 
A limited number of free scholar- 
ships, to be greatly enlarged, has 
been provided for such students of 
character and ability as may need as- 
sistance to complete their college 
course. 

Opening in 1873, in the midst of the 
financial storm which was then sweep- 
ing over the country, the College has 
yet shown very gratifying progress. 
It began with thirty-nine students ; it 


represented at the Centennial, and we 
wish abundant success to his labors. 
For circulars and full information on 
the subject address him at Centennial 
Headquarters, St. Louis. 





Lawrence Benson’s Circle. 

Mr. Benson claims that the area of 
the circle is exactly three times the 
square of the radius. 

The problem is to find the number 
of sides in Benson’s circle. 

Let 360° denote the circumference, 
n the sides of the inseribed polygon, 
joining the radii to the angles of the 
polygon, n triangles are formed, aud 
the area of each is R? ( 


and since there are n such triangles, 


When n = 12, the expression is 2 
sin 30° —6; but the sin 30° = 1-2, 


From this we see that Benson’s Cir- 
cle is the dodecayon. 

J. M. GREENWeOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


OOK AT IT? The ancient way 

of teaching! Think of it! These 
boys have “turned the teacher out” 
every winter for some time, but Mr. 
Asahel Bruer, the hero of this “‘scene,”’ 
now 82 years old, says that he “whip- 
ped the boys till they were glad to be- 
have ”’—and they did behave, the first 
winter, behaved so well that the “‘dee- 
strict committee hired him to teach 
the next winter.” 

The boys resolved to be even with 
him and “ barred him out Christmas, 
to make him treat!” but he climbed 
the corner of the log-house, covered 
am, the chimney with a board and an old 
me blanket, and “‘ smoked ’em out!” and 
me here we see them and thesmoke pour- 
Sing out together. We have heard it 
hinted that this custom is not so “ an- 
cient” as the age of this gentleman 
would indicate. In fact, the “ gallon 


of whisky”’ and the “bushel of apples,” it is said, have been demanded in 
some places within a thousand miles of our office, by the “‘ big boys,”’ since 
the present winter term of “skule tukup.” We have never been able to trace 
this low barbarism to its exact location. It is a little like the “ague.” “We 
never have it. here, but over in that dee-strict it shakes the fences down!’’ 
and so with this “barring out”? and whisky drinking—it has always been 
in “that other dee-strict.” In other words, it is so low and so barbar- 
ous, that we havenever found a community willing to admit that it was 
practiced in their neighborhood. 


Of course it should depart with the other “old notions.” The windows 
were made of greased paper, and the “ gads” were “seasoned” in the old 
fire place. We tried to get a “‘cut” of one of these, but many who read this 
have such a keen, vivid sense of it, that they need nothing more than a dim 
shadow of the past to recall all they desire to remember of it. Here is, 
however, another reminder of a part of the barbarism of the *‘ old school- 
house.” This old split 





THE ANCIENT SCHOOL HOUSE. 








PUNCHEON SEAT! 





So high the children could not 
touch the floor with their feet— 
the legs sticking up through 
about 2 1-2 inches, and in the 
widest part a diagram cut fora 
“game of Fox and Geese” be- 
tween times. Don’t it look nat- 
ural? What wonder that the 
children were restless and un- 
easy upon this back-breaking, 
spine-curving monstrosity! How 
could they be otherwise than 
round-shouldered,narrow-chest- § 
ed and consumptive, as they & 
have grown to manhood and 
womanhood? Time from “sun- 
upto sun-down,” with an hour’s 
“noonin’,”? with now and then a 
“spelling school” in the even- 
ing. This pleasant feature is 
being revived, and we turn fora 
moment and look at 








THE MODERN SCHOOL HOUSE, 


wiih its external surroundings, its beautiful proportions—its walks, and 
trees, and clean kept yard. Passing in we find it—or ought to—perfectly 
ventilated and warmed; its walls adorned with maps, charts and pictures. 
Globes, object teaching forms, and a cabinet of minerals on the teacher’s 
desk, with a case of illustrative apparatus at hand. Seats and desks so 
constructed as to contribute directly to the HEALTH and comfort of 
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TEACHER’S DESK. 


every pupil, a matter of more con- 
sequeuce than most people imagine. 





CASE OF ILLUSTRATIVE APPARATUS, 


An eminent writer in the Science of 
Health, who has given this subject a 
very thorough investigation, says: 

“‘One very prominent cause of weak 
backs and crooked spines is the un- 
hygenic and unanatomical Seats and 
Benches of our School Houses, 
Churches and Halls. It is impossible 
for any person to occupy these seats 
long, without being forced out of 
shape; and when school children are 
confined to them for several hours a 
day for months and years, their backs 
will inevitably be more or less weak- 
ened, with corresponding deformity 
of body for life.” 

We presentin this connection cuts 
of two styles of desks, which will go 
far to remedy the evil complained of 
by the writer in “The Science of 
Health,” and they are furnished at so 
low a price, too, that there is no long- 
er any excuse for the ‘‘ weak backs or 
crooked spines” on this account. 

There are FIVE sizes of 


“THE 


Granger Combination Desk,” 





Desk. Back Seat. 
made to suit pupils of all ages. The 


“seats” range in height from 11 to 16 


4|inches, so that pupils can easily put 


their feet upon the floor and have at 
the same time a support to the back 
and shoulders. They are the plainest 
and cheapest school desk made. 


Size 1, Double, High School..................... 
S. ‘¢ ~ Grammar School 


First Intermediate} School...... 
aa °° a le Per 
mG ‘+ Dey SOs 


Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 


The stanchions o1 end pieces are 





instead of small separate lugs. They 
are very substantial, and graceful in 
design, well braced and neat in ap- 
pearance. Then there is 





THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


which so completely meets the de- 
mand for a school desk, that more 
than 300,000 have been sold. Testi- 
mony like the following, in regard to 
these desks, by those who have used 
them, is universal : 


“The new patent Gothic Desks, 
with the curved folding slat-seat,with 
which you furnished the High School 
are not only substantial and beautiful 
but by their peculiar construction, 
secure perfect ease and comfort to the 
pupil, at the same time they encour- 
age that upright position so necessary 
to the health and proper physical de- 
velopment of the young. These con- 
siderations commend this style of 
desk to all who contemplate seating 


school-houses.”’ 
Wo. T. Harris, 


Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 

With our school system well estab- 
lished in every State—with Normal 
Schools, training teachers for their 
high vocation, insuring success—with 
houses built and furnished with the 
growing intelligence and cumulative 
power of a great people, who shall 
dare stand as prophet, to say or sing 
of the grand future? : 





HisToRY THE TEST oF THEORY.— 
All proposed improvements should be 
discussed in the full light of experi- 
ence. History is the test of theory; 
a principle may be grasped imper- 
tectly, so that sevcral phases of it are 
invisible to those who clamor for its 
adoption; but the practical test will, 
in the course of time, unfold every 
phase of it and force them upon the 
attention of the most unthinking peo- 
ple. When an improvement is pro- 
posed, the rationale of the former 
system should first receive investiga- 
tion, and its historical process be dis- 
covered, if possible. Whatever is 
imperfect must have an_ historical 
process, because the very fact of its 
imporfection will necessitate a strug- 
gle to cover the defects by means of 
the strong points, and this struggle 
will introduce internal activity, or a 
process by which the whole will un- 
dergo gradual modification. To as- 
certain the tendency of the process is 
to discover the remedy most needed. 
—[Wm. T. Harris. 





MeN and women who believe in 
schools and churches— who belieye 
in progress, who believe in build- 
ing individual and national charac- 
ter on intelligence, integrity and 
virtue, subscribe for, read, and pay 
for, and circulate THE AMERICAN 





iron, with wide continuous flanges 
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THE FIRST TWELVE YEARS, 

T was a sentiment of Lord Brough- 
—- am’s that the first six years of a 
child’s life are all important; that 
whoever could have the entire control 
and cnlture of the child during its 
first six years, could safely defy all 
others to undo afterwards the work 
done by that time. 

It may be safer to add six years 
more. It is true that the first twelve 
vears of achild’s life are all impor- 
tant. This is unquestionable. No 
intelligent person can reasonably 
doubt it. Twelve years of goodness 
and truth and happiness! The work 
is done, in substance, in most cases, 
during that period. Twelve years of 
careful culture, daily developing all 
right tastes and habits, daily strength- 
ening all the finer powers of soul and 
mind and body, are quite a lifetime 
in miniature. 

** Youth shows the man, 
As morning shows the day,’’ 
and far more surely controls the man- 
hood. Twelve years of judicious 
control and restraint, both at home 
and in school, if possible; orin school, 
at all events—promptly checking 
all passions or avoiding the tempta- 
tions that would warm them into 
vigor, enforcing earnestly and kindly 
with all vigilance the solemn com- 
mands of the Decalogue, ‘‘THovu 
SHALT Not.” with the reasons why it 
is best to obey, are a period of un- 
measured power over the whole child 
nature—a period during which the 
utmost may be done that could be 
deemed possible, both to mature sym- 
metrical natures, and to improve, most 
essentially, the crookedest and gnar- 
liest specimens of mal-formation in 
intellect or in spirit. Then is the 
time or never. Then or never, as a 
general rule. We are not now speak- 
ing of exceptions like Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, at whom, when fourteen years 
old, his teacher threw the ill-starred 
book, and exclaimed, “ As for you, 
Dick, you are a dunce, and always 


will be!” the wonderful and peerless 
Sheridan whose oratory so thrilled 
the British Empire ! 





American institutions in the efficiency 
and purity ot its administration, in 
| the general absence of jobbery, and of 


We need not probably frame any |bad appointments and unjustifiable 
argument from mental philosophy to|removals prompted by motives of 
show our thoughtful readers the rea- | political party; and, while almost 
sons why these first twelve years are |every other part of the political sys- 
so valuable and over-ruling. tem of the country has provoked the 

We need not enforce the argument | severest comments from Americans 
by examples, such as, Pascal, John themselves, and is considered by the 
Stuart Mill, Theodore Dwight, for all| best informed and most thoughtful 
sensible parents act upon it as an es-| among them as implying rather a re- 
tablished truth, and always did so, proach to democracy than an evidence 
not only in recent, but in ancient |of its successful working, no yoice 
times, as may be learned abundantly | has ever been raised against the com- 
from the customs of all nations of|mon schools. Al] Americans are 
whatever grade. |justly proud of them; nearly all 

We urge here simply the plea of| prove their confidence in them by the 
every fond parent’s warm heart, Ger strongest of all tests—that of send- 
THE BEST FOR THE CHILDREN. In| ing their children to receive the earlier 
this tender, helpless, formative pe-| part of their education therein. They 
riod, give them the best rooms for | are objects to which every traveler’s 
health and comfort, the best and most | attention is invited, and on which the 
delightful teachers, the best books | affection and interest of the. people 
and articles for their years. Expense | are unflaggingly and unfailingly fixed. 
is no object. Self denial, on the part | It must be remembered that, similar, 
of parents, for the whole welfare and | if not identical, as the system is 
manhood of their offspring, is alike|throughout the greater part of the 
an instinct of parental affection, a| Union, it is a matter with which the 
dictate of common sense, a matter of | Federal Government has no concern, 
true economy, and the demand of de-| but which is entirely within the juris- 
cent citizenship. | diction of the several States. 





If the farmer, the gardener, the 


very particular and critical and liber- 
al in securing tools, seeds, stock, and 
materials for his own profit, will it 
not pay him quite as large returns, 
and nobler and surer and more lasting 
benefits to help educate all the chil- 
dren around him in the very best way ? 
What are a half dozen fine colts com- 
pared to a family of fine children ? 

“?Xpects [ growed,” is the woful 
sentiment of many a youth whose 
parents were well able to rear and 
nurture the child in a manner worthy 
of the age and of the life to come. 
No gratitude deeper and none sweeter 
than that of the well-trained child. 
But what can be the measure of bit- 
terness, wrath and misery that pa- 
rents or society may expect, must 
expect, and will feel like inward poi- 
son of soul springing from vices and 
crimes of the neglected and wrong- 
ed child. If he is bred like Ishmael 
with every man’s hand against him 
to bar the gates of knowledge and 
virtue in childhood, the manhood will 
show that he is an outlaw with his 
hand against every man. Save the 
children. 

“ An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” If you doubt it 
consult the courts, the jails, the poor 
houses — and couut the cost. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
HE “London Saturday Review” 
gives our common school system 
the following endorsement: 

The common school system of the 
United States is, among ali American 
institutions, the one most generally 
respected and approved. It differs 
from some other equally general and 
equally successful systems in the utter 
absence of centralization, which is 
one of its most remarkaple character- 








istics. It differs from many other 


stock grower, the manufacturer is | 


TEACHER AND POET. 

| T was said of old time that the 
| - poet was born and not made. 
|The saying was meant to convey the 
| truth that in the quality of the poet 
there was something of actual life— 
that he was no dead product of mere 
|culture. Art may fashion a figure of 
la human body but it cannot imspire 
it with life. So education may make 
|a learned man but it cannot make a 
oet. 

The same is true of every teacher 
who is anything more than a name. 
All the normal schools and colleges 
in the land cannot create a teacher, 
|though they may impart knowledge 
enough for a thousand. But what 
the subtle essence is in which the 
teacher consists it would be hard to 
say. It eludes our grasp and defini- 
tion like any other divine thing. 

Just of what lite consists we might 
find it hard to state, and yet we know 
when we see it. 

We can call up before our mind 
now a half dozen teachers, men and 
women, all different in every quality 
seemingly, and yet all true teachers, 
teachers who were “born and not 
| made.” 
| When we enter their school-rooms 
we recognize at once the master hand. 
[t is as if there was a subtle magne- 
tism, if we may be allowed the term, 
in their presence. In a recitation or 
lesson they do not need to ask whether 
or no 8 pupil is paying attention, nay, 
not even whether he is comprehend- 
ing. It is as if invisible telegraph 
wires ran from every mind to the 
teacher’s consciousness, over each of 
which currents were constantly pass- 
\ing. A trifle light as air breaks the 
|circuit, and while the unaccustomed 
|spectator scarcely recognizes that 
there is trouble, the misunderstanding 
has been corrected, or the teacher’s 














thought is suddenly checked by a 
wandering of attention, though it 
may not be a wandering of an eye, 
from an entirely different pupil. 

The master can hardly tell us how 
he knows that the class do understand 
—he feels it. To this quick percep- 
tion, which is as fine an index as the 
quivering magnetic needle, he adds 
the poet’s power of varied expression. 
Similes fall from his lips one after 
another different to suit the different 
minds with whom his is in contact. 
He has no sooner made a statement 
than he has made it in another form. 

He turns all his experiences and all 
the experiences of his pupils to ac- 


count. Nothing is wasted, nothing 
forgotten. Every passing incident 


goes in ‘to help weave the web. 
There is nothing too great to be used, 
nothing too small to be of value. 
He seizes like lightning the prin- 
cipal points in the subjects he teaches. 
Before his touch unimportant details 
fallaway and the important points 
stand out clear and bright like the 
peaks of the Bernese Oberland against 
the sunset sky. Under his instruc- 
tion the minor points fall out of the 
way as rapidly as the mineral matter 
of a.bone combines with the acid in 
which it is plunged. 

By such marks as these we know 
our teachers. 
their rooms feeling as if for the time 
we had been bathed in a new atmos- 
phere. What itis we do not know; 
we know only that the true teacher 
is “born and not made,” and we look 


forward hopefully to the day when ; 
the work of our normal schools all f 


over the country will be more like 
mining for gold already in the rocks 
than like “salting” barren rocks 
with surface gold which does not 
really exist there and can never be 
made a part of the rock where it nev- 
er belonged. 





Sars Wesker 
VISIBLE ILLUSTRATION. 
E invite the attention of teach- 
ers and school officers to the 
following “‘maxims” on the advan 
tage of apparatus, for visible illus: 
tration, found in the “Lectures on 
Education,” by Horace Mann. 


MAXIM I.—WHAT IS SEEN 
UNDERSTOOD. 

Apparatus, teaching by the eye, 
and giving more definite and correct 
impressions than can possibly be con- 
veyed by language, is the best means 
for making the sciences well under- 
stood. 

MAXIM II.—WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD, 
INTERESTS. 

Hence apparatus increases a love of 
learning, of books, and of schools; 
promotes industry and good order in 
pupils, and secures their eontinued 
improvement after closing their school 
education. 

MAXIM III.— WHAT INTERESTS IS BEST 
REMEMBERED. 

The knowledge acquired by the aid 
of apparatus will be permanent. It 
does not depend on the memory of 
certain words, which, when learned, 
convey no clear conception of what 


Is BEST 





We come away from. 
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they were designed to teach; but the 
pupil, having seen, understood, and 
been interested in the matter taught, 
will retain it vivid and distinct 


' through life. 


MAXIM IV.—PRINCIPLES ARE BETTER 
THAN RULES. 

By giying the principle—i.e., the 
reason of the rule—instead of the 
rule, apparatus imparts knowledge in 
place of mere information. 

What the mind thus acquires is not 
inert, like a collection of dates and 
statistics, but a living power, sug- 
gesting thought, leading to investiga- 
tion, analysis and combination of 
principles and powers, and to conse- 
quent invention. 

On the foregoing it is easy to base 
MAXIM V.—ILLUSTRATION IS THE 
BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING.” 

“The abundance of one’s intellect- 
ual knowledge, and the degree of his 
mental improvement, will depend 
somewhat on the number of his ideas 
of sense, but more on the distinctness 
with which the mind perceives them.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Tt is well known that the ideas of 
some of the senses are more distinct 
than those of others.” 

* * * * * * * 

“There is a greater probability of 
getting access to a child’s mind 
through the eye than through either 
of the other perceiving organs.” 


“Tt must be evident from these re- 
marks, that it is exceedingly important 
for teachers, while they explain a 
matter to their pupils by words that 
fall on the ear, to present it at the 
same time to the eye. The fact that 
teaching by visible illustrations is so 
strictly in accordance with the estab- 
lished principles of intellectual phi- 
losophy, and, whenever used, has 
always been beneficial, recommends it 
to the attention and practice of every 
teacher.” 


“There is another point, where, as 
it seems to me, a united effort among 
the friends of education would in 
certain branches of instruction, in- 
crease ten-fold the efficiency of our 
schools. I mean the use of some sim- 
ple apparatus so as to employ the eye 
more than the ear in the acquisition of 
knowledge.” 


“The mind often acquires, by a 
glance of the eye, what volumes of 
books and months of study could not 
reveal so livingly through the ear. 
Everything that comes through the 
eye, too, has a vividness, a clear out- 
line, a just collocation of parts, each 
in its proper place, which the other 
Ideas 
or impressions acquired through vis- 
ion are long-lived.” 

* * * * * * * 

“The law passed at the session of the 
(Mass.) Legislature, which authorized 
school-districts to raise money for the 
purchase of apparatus and common 
school libraries for the use of the chil- 
dren, to be expended in sums not ex- 
ceeding thirty dollars for the year, I 
regard as hardly second in impor- 
tance to any which has been passed 
since the year 1647, when common 
Schools were established.” 





AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


ON. R. D. Shannon, State Supt. 

Public Schools of Missouri, sends 
out the following important docu- 
ment to the County Courts, County 
Clerks and County Commissioners. 
Tue principles of action and obedi- 
ence to law on the part of school offi- 
cers, urged by Dr. Shannon, are of 
equal importance in- every State in 
the Union. 

OFFICE of SUPERINTENDENT, 
JEFFERSON City, April, 1875. 


Gentlemen:— 
As the efficiency of the school sys- 


tem of the State depends on prompt, 
energetic and faithful action of the 
various school officials, I have deem- 


ed it my duty to call your especial at-. 


tention to the law which bears on the 
practical conduct of schools, and to 
offer some suggestions whereby they 
can be made more efficient instru- 
ments in attaining the end for which 
schools were established: 

1st. County Clerks and County 
Commissioners should see that the 
various district boards of the county 
place themselves (through their 
clerk) in prompt communication with 
these officers, furnishing them with 
postoffice address and name of near- 
est express office. 

2nd. They should impress District 
Clerks with the necessity of the re- 
turns and the reports required by sec- 
tions 14, 15, 24 and 31 being made out 
and filed with them immediately af- 
ter the adjournment of the Annual 
Meeting, and should insist that such 
returns and reports should be full and 
complete as required by the State 
Superintendent, and on the blanks 
furnished by him. 

3rd. It is their duty to refuse to re- 
ceive a report not properly made out, 
and if requested by the District Clerk 
to do so, they are required to instruct 
them in the manner of filling out the 
returns and reports. 

4th. The attention of County 
Courts and County Clerks is hereby 
called to section 85 School Law, where- 
in it is provided that “no district, ci- 
ty or town which shall have failed to 
make and return such enumeration 
shall be entitled to receive any portion 
of the public school funds.” This 
means county and township funds as 
well as that received from the State. 

5th. It has been a custom, when 
estimates and enumeration returns 
have not been made promptly, to base 
the tax levy and the distribution on 
the estimate and enumeration of the 
year betore. This is entirely wrong, 
and directly contrary to the law. 
There should be no levy nor distribu- 
tion where the directors and clerk of 
the district fail to make proper re- 
turns and reports. 

6th. Although the law does not ex- 
pressly provideit, yet it isan implied 
duty of the County Court to audit and 
allow to County Commissioners and 
County Clerks reasonable bills for 
postage and express charges on the 
reports they are required to forward 
to this office, and on the blanks dis- 
tributed to District Clerks. The 
amount provided in section 40 is sim- 





ply. to recompense the commissioner 
for his time in condensing and compil- 
ing reports for the use of this office 
and the State at large. 

7th. All counties whose County 
Clerks and County Commissioners 
shall fail to forward to this office the 
returns required of them at the time 
designated by law, and in the form 
prescribed, will be deprived of their 
portion of the State funds for the en- 
suing year. There will be no devia- 
tion from this rule. 

8th. This office will not receive an 
incomplete report from either the 
County Clerk or County Commission- 
er unless accompanied by the certifi- 
cate of the County Clerk, under seal 
of the County Court, or the affidavit 
of the County Commissioner, setting 
forth good and sufficient reasons 
therefor. 

9th. The attention of County Courts 
is-called to section 40 of the School 
Law, wherein the compensation of 
the commissioner is to be paid only 
upon presentation of the notice from 
the State Superintendent acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of his report. 

10th. The latter part of section 91 
of the School Law reads as follows: 
“Any District or County Clerk, Coun- 
ty Commissioner, or County Treas- 
urer, or other officer, who shall per- 
sistently neglect or refuse to perform 
any duty or duties pertaining to his 
office under this act, shall be regard- 
ed as guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
subject to a fine of not less than fifty 
nor more than five hundred dollars, 
to be recovered in any court of law 
in this State, having competent juris- 
diction.” County Clerks and Coun- 
ty Commissioners should see that this 
is brought to the attention of the Dis- 
trict Boards, that they themselves 
shall not be deemed the culpable par- 
ties. 

11th. County Clerks are requested 
to certify to this office the name of 
the Commissioner elect, with his post- 
office address, as soon as possible af- 
ter the sixth day of April, 1875. 

R. D. SHANNON, 
Sup’t Public Schools. 





GENUINE GEOLOGY. 





Editers American Journal of Education: 

T really looks as if we are at last 

getting the early dawn of real 
science teaching. Ever since Silliman 
began his brilliant lectures at Yale, 
upon chemistry and natural history, 
the prevalent notion has been that if 
one was attending lectures and study- 
ing books he was therein and thereby 
studying science. And itis amazing 
how obstinate this superstition has 
been, in spite of the fact that that 
process never has made one man of 
real science. It has made hundreds 
who could talk glibly about science, 
but that is all. 

However, since Agassiz came to 
Harvard his way of instruction in 
zoology has gradually produced a 
new generation of teachers who have 
given genuine training in the science 
of animal life. He was well seconded 
by Dr. Jeffries Wyman (a man much 
superior to Agassiz in some respects) 


in the field of zoology, and by that 
choice man, Dr. Asa Gray, in botany. 
As a result, we now are having some 
branches of natural history taught as. 
well as heart could wish at Harvard, 
Cornell, Penikese and a few other 
places. 


Again, several years ago Professor 
Gustavus Heinrichs began in his lab- 
oratory at the State University of 
Iowa, a method of training in physics 
and chemistry which is nowhere ex- 
celled, if it is even approached in its 
excellence. His pupils do learn to 
make original researches in electric- 
ity, galvanism, magnetism, light, heat, 
etc., precisely in the way that such 
masters as J. Clerk Maxwell, Clausius, 
Faraday, Ohm and the like, have 
conducted the investigations which 
have led to the great body of trnth 
that constitutes modern science in 
those departments. 


But we started to say a few words 
about another matter, which is this: 
Harvard advertises a two months’ 
course of practical instruction in ge- 
ology, to be given by Professor N.S. 
Shaler and several associates. The 
school is to be a camp upon the 
ground to bestudied. This camp is to 
be pitched at the beginning of July at 
Cumberland Gap, and will be shifted 
from place to place as need requires 
during July and August. It would 
be hard to find another field as good 
anywhere this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. On the one hand lies the 
vast mass of nearly level strata mak- 
ing up the coal measures of the Cum- 
berland range, with numerous cliffs 
northward and southward and many 
valleysand ravines running westward, 
all giving deep sections of the rocks. 
On the other hand, lie the metamor- 
phic rocks of the Alleghanies, tilted 
up steep, folded. broken, and strangely 
distorted. All these things are mat- 
ters of highest interest to the geolo- 
gist who concerns himself wholly 
with the science. But they afford 
matter of equal interest to the man 
whose thoughts run upon the creation 
of great industries. He finds the coal 
and the red fossiliferous iron ore on 
the west, and on the east the slates, 
the marbles, the steatite, the mica, the 
asbestos, and the non-fossiliferous 
iron ores that so abound all along that 
region, and to these may be added 
lead, zinc and copper. 

At any rate it is quite safe to say 
that a young man who has taken these 
two months’ study of the rocks, the 
minerals and the ores of that region 
will be able to distinguish limerock 
fiom quartzite—a thing not always 
successfully attempted by gentlemen 
who have read Dana and Lyell from 
cover to cover. ENGINEER. 

Knoxville, Tenn., 1875. 


THE subscription price to the 
‘American Journal of Education ”’ 
is $1.50, payable in advance, and the 
postage is ten cents— prepaid at the 
mailing office. Enclose with sub- 
scription ten cents for postage. and if 
you subscribed before this law took 
effect January 1, 1875, please remit the 








postage. 
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The “Coming” Examination in English 
Grammar. 
NE hour allowed each pupil to an- 
swer these questions. 
_ The teachers will mark the papers 
written by the pupils and send report 
of the same in prescribed form to the 
office of the Superintendent, within 
two weeks from the date of the ex- 
amination. 

I. Copy the words “They might 
have been laying,’ and add other 
words to make the sense complete. 
From what verb is layiny formed? 

II. Ishall write three pages to-mor- 


row. Ihave done the same thing to- 
day. Express what I have done to- 
day. Which of the principal parts of 


a verb must always be used with 
have? 

III. Give the principal parts of 
“lie,” (to recline,) and give an illus- 
tration using the past. 

IV. Give the entire subject of the 
following sentence: ‘A basket left 
on the ground and overgrown by acan- 
thus suggested the Corinthian capi- 
tol.” Give the entire predicate. 


V. Point out in the above sentence 
the simple subject. The simple pred- 
icate. 

VI. Give (1) the entire subject, and 
(2) the entire predicate of the follow- 
ing: “ ‘I have endeavored,’ said Soc- 
rates, ‘throughout life, to do nothing 
unjust.’ ”’. 

VIL. Select and copy all the correct 
sentences from among the following: 

“James has stole the knife.” 

“Where was you this morning 
when I called?”’ 

“They hed sung a hymn.” 

“T supposed it to be her.” 

“The fruit was given to Charlie and 
me.”’ 

“He is a person whom I know will 
please you.” : 

“Him and I would like to sit togeth- 
er.” 

“His expression sounded harsh.”’ 

“The country is remarkable for its 
resources.” 

“Whom have you sent ?” 

VIII. Copy the remaining senten- 
ces, making the needed corrections. 

IX. Decline ‘‘it.”’ 

X. Decline “who.” 





A Want.—Dr. McCosh, not inap- 
propriately compares our education 
system toa house built by a foolish 
man. The two stories were finely 
furnished, each perfect iu all the ap- 
pointments pertaining to itself. One 
sad defect however marred the utility 
of the entire structure. There was 
no stairway from the lower to the up- 
per story. So of our schools. Our 
primary schools and our colleges are 
modelei upon the very best plans, 
each performing in its own sphere the 
work appropriated forit to do. The 
intermediate step, the high school or 
academy is wanting. Or if supplied 
at all, it is from the college having to 
leave its legitimate purpose to sup- 
plement the primary school with that 
instruction which should be aftorded 


EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 
b ig-ws friends of public schools have 
been uneasy ever since the meet- 
ing of the Legislature last January. 
Many of the Representatives pledged 
themselves to their constituents to 
repeal the law. The Legislature has 
adjourned and the school law remains 
intact. We have two more years in 
which to further test the law. The 
opposition to public schools in the 
South is both persistent and peculiar. 
It comes from several sources, but 
mostly from two classes—the rich 
who pay large taxes, and the illiterate 
who think that ignorance is bliss. 
The common people are strongly in 
favor of public schools, but the polit- 
ical tricksters are clamorous against 
them. These cormorants are contin- 
ually crying for low taxes, reform, 
and retrenchment. They never fail 
to attack the school law and lay to its 
charge the follies and crimes of a 
corrupt political party. 
The State superintendency is op- 
posed on the ground of economy and 
the county superintendency is con- 
sidered useless. The men who take 
this position are the open and avowed 
enemies of publicschools. They well 
know that the defeat of the county 
and State superintendency is the de- 
feat of the whole system. The coun- 
ty supervision is the redeeming feature 
of the law. The contest will be made 
on this point. 
Supt. Fleming’s report makes a very 
encouraging exhibit of the school 
operations for the years 1873-4. Un- 
der the circumstances, we could hardly 
have expected such encouraging re- 
sults. The difficulties in the way of 
educational progress in Tennessee 
have accumulated thick and fast. 
Notwithstanding these we are push- 
ing right on. The men of progress 
are on our side, and we are bound to 
succeed. The contest will be sharp, 
as always is the case where ignorance 
and intelligence meet to contend for 
the supremacy, but the issue is not 
uncertain. 

We have no school journal in Tenn- 
essee. Our journal died last fall. 
Bad management and the want of 
common sense on the part of its 
editors killed it. Unpractical school 
men have very imperfect ideas about 
a school journal or how it should be 
conducted. We need a live, bold, in- 
dependent school journal to defend 
the school interests inour State. The 
shafts of truth must be hurled into 
the midst of the enemy. The people 
must be educated. To this end we 
need better teachers, better school 
houses. The school men want an 
organ —a journal through which they 
can speak to the people. 

How do you manage to put so much 
push and snap into the “ American 
Journal of Education?” It is the 
livest of all liye papers. mr. 


Jonesboro, Tenn., 1875. 





IOWA. 


Normal Instiiutes.—lowa is pre- 





in the academy. 


July and August. A Normal Insti- 
tute of from two to six weeks will be 
held in each county intheState. The 
names will be given in our next issue. 
County Superintendents. — The 
State is blessed with able and earnest 
officers. Only a few counties are 
cursed by incompetent persons. With 
a few changes the county superintend- 
ency of Iowa will be a grand success. 

Normal Schools.—The Legislature 
failed to provide for State Normal 
Schools. The Normal Schools at Troy 
and Bloomfield are very prosperous 
and are doing good work. 








UNIVERSAL education is based on the 
duty of self-preservation. It is not only 
our right but our duty to insist that all 


the children of the country shall be taught 
to read and write. 





THE BOOK OF NATURE IN SCHOOL. 
) ATHER large for a text book, do 

you say? True. But you can 
cut out a leaf, fellow teacher, now 
and then, and bring it before the 
pupils. One page at a time is all any 
of us require, even “children of a 
larger growth.” 

As dreary winter, lingering im the, 
lap of spring, gives sigus all too reluc- 
tantly, of departure, to be reinstated 
by the season when we all hope it 
may be said, “‘ The time of the sing- 
ing of birds has come,” our thoughts 
turn to the resources of Nature ready 
at hand for teacher and pupil. Hap- 
py, happy childhood and youth, joy- 
ously bounding off to the school in 
the bursting spring, when verdure 
paves the way, and sweet-scented 
buds and blossoms on shrub and tree 
hedge the path, while merry songsters 
lift their voices in harmony with the 
scene, and all as if to inspire the 
young mind and heart with new hope 
and courage for the journey of life 
and immortality. 

Now the teacher who makes no use 
of this mutual sympathy between the 
outer or physical world, and the 
hearts of the young, when Nature 
seems to extend her arms as if to 
draw their thoughts and affections to 
herself, is losing his opportunity, and 
neglecting his most important ally. 

There are both moral and mental 
lessons to be learned from things out- 
side of the school room, and fortunate 
those pupils whose instruction brings 
them to notice, and translates them 
before the wondering eyes! 

‘*To him who in the love of Nature 

Holds communion with her visible forms, 

She speaks a various language.’’ 

But, as in descriptive music, the 
sentiment needs the auxiliary of lan- 
guage in order to a full comprehen- 
sion of the author’s meaning; so the 
works of Nature need an interpreter, 
before they will be comprehended in 
the beauty or utility of their design. 
To illustrate, out of the ten thousand 
adaptations, laws or principles of life, 
form, growth, etc., presented by Na- 
ture: A pupil chances to find on the 
way to school, or in the quarries, a 
crystal of quartz or of spar. The 
teacher, if he has paid any attention 





paring for a grand campaign during 


to natural history, may take occasion 


to give a brief lecture at the close of 
school, on the law of crystallization. 
He calls attention to the beautiful 
fact that each and every kind of crys- 
tal, whether of sugar, alum, salt, gyp- 
sum or quartz, has, sui generis, a 
distinct and uniform shape and angle. 
This uniformity of the angular meas- 
urement, enables the mineralogist to 
determine by his gauge or bevel, the 
particular kind of the crystal in hand. 
What a field also, in the realm of ge- 
ology, for fascinating the pupil! The 
formation and names of the different 
kinds of stones or rock, the coal fields 
and the nature and position of the 
anthracite and the bituminous coals; 
the different soils, and the causes ot 
their various colors; why one kind of 
brick is red, another light; the va- 
rious kinds of wood, specimens of 
which might be brought to the school 
room, the layers or rings, showing 
the yearly growth of wood; talks on 
trees, their form and variety, from 
the Sequoia Giganter of the Pacific 
slope, to the scrub oak of the East, 
with the infinite uses of the various 
sorts of lumber —all these phases of 
Nature may be brought up, entertain- 
ing and instructive to both teacher 
and pupil. 

Why not also lead forth the pupils 
to the fields now and then, as a reward 
of merit, and open their eyes to the 
charms of practical botany ? 

But little can be done it is true, but 
that little will be much in results, if 
merely a taste shall be formed for the 
beauties of nature and science. Does 
what we are pleased to call education, 
wholly consist in a smattering (or so 
many pages) of grammar, or geog- 
raphy, or mathematics? Why not 
also demand a smattering of natural 
history ? why not put in a page or 
two of physiology? Is the human 
body so unworthy thought and atten- 
tion as to exclude it from the school 
room? 

It is true that it is not always possi- 
ble to employ in common schools text 
books on these various topics. But 
that isunnecessary. The teacher who 
has enterprise, and what is worthy to 
be called an “ education,” will be able 
to please and instruct his pupils, by 
taking up from day to day or week to 
week, in short and familiar talks, 
both asking and inviting questions 
and with some degree of system, 
these practical topics that come before 
the observation of all in daily life. 

Fortunate the teacher who hath the 
key tosome of this knowledge that 
dame Nature has laid up in her vast 
library; and fortunate the boys and 
girls who have such a teacher! 


E.N. A. 
Chicago, 1875. 


STATE CERTIFICATES. 





bape remy from distant parts of 
the State frequently write to the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Schools applying for State certifi- 
cates. They cannot well afford to 


come to the Capital for examination, 
and send country commissioner’s ce!- 
tificates with statements as to where 





they graduated, where and how long 
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they have taught, testimonials, refer- 
ences, etc. But the certificate of the 
State Superintendent is based on ex- 
amination and nottestimony. Hence 
Dr. Shannon has uniformly been 
obliged to refuse these requests of 
applicants. But, for their conven- 
ience he has appointed examiners in 
different parts of the State. Could 
not this course be adopted in Texas, 
Kansas, Mississippi and other States 
also ? 


These examiners are Professors 
Wm. T. Harris, St. Louis; J. M. 
Greenwood, Kannsas City; E. B. 
Neely, St. Joseph ; Geo. Hughes, Lib- 
erty ; R. C. Norton, Trenton; Geo. L. 
Osborne, Louisiana; Oren Root, 
Glasgow; and the faculties of the 
three Normal Schools and Universi- 
ty. The faculty of School at Kirks- 
ville, under direction of Prest. Bald- 
win; of Normal School at Warrens- 
burg, under the direction of Presi- 
dent Johonnot; of Normal_School at 
Cape Girardeau, under the direction 
of President Cheeney, and of the Uni- 
versity by the several professors to 
whose departments the different 
branches embraced in the certificate 
properly belong. 

The teacher must be of good mor- 
2] character to entitle him to said cer- 


tificate, and must be examined in 
orthography, reading, writing, geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, elements of trigonometry, 
U. §. history, theory and practice, 
astronomy, philosophy, physiology, 
chemistry, botany, elements of geolo- 
gy and mineralogy, rhetoric, logic 
and English literature. 

The Superintendent directs that all 
examinations be written and thor- 
ough; that the examiner send the 
result to him with a certificate that 
all questions were answered in his 
presence and without the aid of text 
books or other assistance. Thus a 
means is provided by which an appli- 
cant for a State certificate, if'quali- 
fied, can conveniently secure it with- 
out much expensc, and by the pay- 
ment of a nominal fee to the exami- 
ner for his trouble, just as a fee is 
paid to the county commissioner for 
an examination by him. The State 
Superintendent passes final judgment 
upon the examination, and does not 
grant a certificate simply on the 
judgment of the examiner. Exami- 
ners will be selected for Southwest 
Missouri in a short time. 





dl 


TEACHING A PROFESSION.—The 
man who would enter upon the ac- 
tive duties of his profession as a law- 
yer, docter or preacher, prepares 
himself by a thorough course of spe- 
cial training. Without this he knows 
that he must fail. Skilled labor is in 
demand, and is required in every de- 
parament of the mechanic arts. The 
eugineer who builds our rail-roads 
Must not only have had a special 
training in his department, but be- 
fore he can be entrusted to Superin- 
tend the work he must haye served 
an apprenticeship, and acquired fa- 
Miliarity with the best methods of 
Work. The architect who plans and 


builds our houses must be a master 
workman. We want no untried, in- 
experienced hands. We cannot afford 
to risk our money in experimenting. 
It is only when the characters of our 
children are in process of formation 
that we become indifferent, as to the 
workman into whose hands we com- 
mit the delicate material which is the 
habitation of an immortal soul. The 
office of teaeher, not only requires an 
adaptedness for work, but it requires 
also a special training. And not un- 
til this truth is fully realized and 
acted upon by parents, will the teach- 
er fully appreciate the necessity of 
a special and thorough preparation 
for his work. 








PLEASE to remember that the 
“ American Journal of Education” 
contains a third more reading matter 
than any other journal of education 
published in the country. 


A WORD TO PARENTS AND TRus- 
TEES.—Whenever you find a man 
wanting to teach your school, 
while he is preparing himself for 
some other profession, at once make 
up your mind to give him leave to 
pass on. The man who makes teach- 
ing a mere stepping-stone to some- 
thing which is in his own estimation 
higher and more honorable, is not a 
fit person to whom to trust your 
children. Their greatest welfare will 
not occupy his best thoughts. He 
cannot feel that interest in their de- 
velopment and higher attainments 
that should characterize the true 
teacher, who enters upon the work 
because he loves it, and witha view 
of making it his life-time profession. 








THE PRIMARY TEACHER.—When 
the Jesuits would regain that which 
they had lost through the Reforma- 
tion, they sought to do it through 
their schools. As a teacher showed fit- 
ness for his office, and proved it by 
the success of his pupils, he was pro- 
moted in the school by having set to 
hear a class junior to his former one, 
till; the ablest tutor was found and 
set to teach the rudiments of know- 
ledge only, on the principle, that 
when the art of learning has once 
been acquired, the pupil may be 
safely left in a great measure to his 
own exertions. 





Tue “ Vox Humana,” for April, a 
splendid number, price 10 eents, con- 
tains six pieces of music. It is pub- 
lished by George Woods & Co., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., at $1 a year. 





PostaGE this year is less than last, 
but it must be paid at the office where 
the papers are mailed before they are 
sent out. 

Please remit ten cents for prepay- 
ment of postage for one year. 





Every teacher and school officer in 
the State should read carefully and 
regularly the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 





WE stop sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 





paid for expires. 





State University.—The new Board 
of Curators, with thirteen members, 
held their first meeting on the 13th 
inst. The ability and harmony of the 
Board give promise of a great forward 
movement. At the close of a the 
next school year, President Reid, after 
his long, arduous and efficient labors, 
will retire. 





STILL ANOTHER PREMIUM. 


We give for Two subscribers: 


“TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.” 
The Possible Reformation. [First 
published in “ Old and New.’’] Har- 
ry Wadsworth’s motto, the principal 
character in this charming book, was: 





“To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in; and 
To lend a hand.” 


Extract from a letter by an un- 
known correspondent : 

“The four rules are over my writ- 
ingdesk and in my heart. Every 
school boy and girl of age to under- 
stand it should have this story, and 
if I was rich enough, should have it.” 














Our Teachers’ Bureau. 





T hose desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

ist, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

8d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 

256.—A lady—a graduate of Mt. Hol- 
yoke Seminary, of several years’ experi- 
ence, a successful teacher — desires an en- 
gagement fora summer school. Address 
256 — care 

J.B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 


257 — A position as teacher of French, 
painting, drawing and music, by a lady of 
large experience, can present the best of 
testimonials. Refer to 

J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 


258— A graduate of a teachers’ sem- 
inary in Germany, and a college in the U. 
S., who has several years’ experience in 
teaching in various grades of schools, de- 
sires a new position. Apply to 
ALBERT SETZEPFERND, Marion, O. 











BOOK NOTICES. 





A. D. Ames, the popular publisher of 
Plays at Clyde, O., has just issued a tem- 
perance. play entitled ‘** Rescued.” It is 
well adapted for school exhibitions and 
the use of Amatuers everywhere. Price 
15 cents per Copy. See a advertisement 
in another column. 





—-Rieuts oF Citizens: C. B. 
Beach & Co., Chicago. Parsons has 
produced a book of unusual merit 
and interest. It is a book for every 
citizen of this country. How to ex- 
ercise and how to preserve our rights, 


are subjects of extraordinary inter- 
est. The presentation shows a mas- 
ter. This is one of the few books 
that can scarcely be too strongly com- 
mended. 


—— Kruse’s LIFE oF PESTALOZzI: 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati. 
This is a grand work and full of in- 
spiration. After reading and re- 
reading, we earnestly commend the 
book to educators. 


— ATLANTIC MontTHLy : Hough- 
ton & Co., Boston. This great maga- 
zine increases in interest from year to 
year. The educational department is 
very valuable to all, but especially to 
teachers. The May number of this 
journal contains contributions by the 
best of living writers. 

— Quick’s Educational Reform- 
ers: Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati. 
Having read this book twice we are 
convinced that it is one of the most 
valuable contributions yet made to 
educational science. 





AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE CLassics.—The 
/®neid of Virgil as contained in the first 
six books, with Latin ordo and copious 
notes, &c. By Charles Wiley, D. D. 
New York; pee 5, Hoorn & Co,. 1874; for 
sale by Book and News Company, 


This volume is the third of a series of 
classics giving first the text in its classic 
form and arrangement, and afterwards in 
the order in which the words should be 
translated in order to make correct En- 
glish. The argument in favor ofthis plan 
of giving the pupil the ordo, is given by 
the Editor. The student is encouraged to 
approach his lesson without resort to En- 
glish translations or to assistance from oth- 
ers. Cesar and Cicero and Virgil have 
been given in this shape. It is confidently 
believed by the editors that a foreign 
tongue, ancient or modern, is not to be 
learned so well in its usus loguendi and its 
idioms by confining the attention with 
critical examination to a small portion of 
the language, as by much and continued 
reading of the language in its various au- 
thorships. The ordo facilitates this. 
MopeErN CuRISTIANITY A CIviLizED HEa- 

THENISM. By the author of “The Fight 


at Dame Europa’s School; Boston. 
Wm. F. Gill & Co., 1875. For sale by 


Book and News Co. 


The author of this work remarks in the 
preface: ‘The question which is begin- 
ning to agitate the religious world is not 
whether we shall continue to recite dam- 
natory clauses in our Athanasian Creed, 
but whether there is any creed whatever 
that is worth reciting; not whether this 
form of Christianity is preferable to that, 
but whether all forms of Christianity pre- 
tending to come from God through Christ 
are not gross impositions from beginning 
to end.” Revealed religion is on its trial 
before the world, not for some trifling 
blemishes which a little mild correction, 
may mend, but for its very life.” ‘If it 
[the Christianity of Christ] be false, the 
sooner we alter our Christian documents, 
or leave off threatening men with judg- 
ments which will never overtake them, 
the better. If it be true, I confess myself 
wholly unable to understand how any 
man who seriously believes it, and who 
contemplates the horrible destiny of those 
millions ot living ones who deny or ig- 
nore its truth, can cease from weeping, or 
ever rise from his knees, unless it be that 
he may go forth straightway and implore 
his sinful brother, for whom Christ died, 
to escape, while yet escape is possible, 





from the yawning pit of hell, 
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ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. 
By Edward C. Pickering; New York; 
Hurd & Houghton. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. 


The rapid spread of the Laboratory 
System of teaching Physics, renders de- 
sirable some text book especially adapted 
to the method. This work has been pre- 
pared by Prof. Pickering to meet the 
wants of the student, and many years" ex- 
perience in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have well fitted him for this 
task. The graphical method is compared 
with the analytical method. For the most 
thorough and practical acquaintance with 
Physics the student needs to know not 
only the results of the experiment, but 
more especially how to manipulate the 
apparatus, to obtain the results for him- 
self. Hence it is well understood that 
training in the use of apparatus makes 
inventive students as no other process 
ean. 

Tue AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL ANNUAL, & 
Cyclopzxdia or Reference Book for all 
matters pertaining to Education. Vol. 
1. 1875. New York; J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co. 1875. For sale by Gray, 
Baker & Co. ‘ 

The enterprising publishers of this vol- 
ume have succeeded in bringing together 
into a volume of moderate size, an im- 
mense mass of educational intelligence. 
It embraces a tolerably complete history 
of the past and present school systems 
and school legislation in ail the States and 
Territories. The land-grants and distri- 
butions of the Peabody fund are record- 
ed. A concise and accurate account of the 
Geographical and Scientific discourses, 
during 1873-4, is given; a variety of informa- 
tion is given regarding the National Bureau 
of Education, educational gatherings dur- 
ing 1874, and educational systems of oth- 
er countries. The Civil Rights Bill is dis- 
cussed, as to its probable effects. Its ex- 
cellent statistical tables embrace the pop- 
ulation of the United States from 1780 to 
1880, as calculated by Prof. Elliott, of 
Washington, the school statistics of each 
State, a list of the Normal schools in the 
country, schools of Science, Educational 
Journals, Theological Schools, Colleges 
and Universities, Schools of Law ; sketch- 
es are given of prominent educators de- 
ceased during 1873-4, and lists of all the 
school books published during the year. 
The work should be on or near the table 
of every teacher and school superintend- 
ent in the land. 


Hav-Hovur RECREATIONS IN PopuLaR ScI- 

«ENCE. First Series. Selected and edit- 

ed by Dana Estes. Boston; Estes & 

—— For sale by Book and News 
0. 

This work is the bound volume com- 
plete, containing the separate brochures 
which we have noticed in this Journal 
from time to time. It is excellently pro- 
vided with tables of contents and full in- 
dex of subjects treated in the several divis- 
ions. The value of the book is to be found 
chiefly in the delightfully popular style in 
which the several topics are set forth by 
the great masters in Science. Professors 

. such as Proctor, Virchow, Schellen, Ros- 
coe, Lockyer, Dana, Carpenter, Winchell, 
Huxley, Tice, Tylor, Richardson, Ster- 
ry Hunt, Clifford and Dove, are known 
all over the world for their great gifts at 
exposition. The ‘Gospel of Science” is 
now preached to the people through count- 
less newspapers and periodicals, and by 
means of books and pamphlets accessible 
to the million. But there is no undertak- 
ing more praiseworthy for its genuine 
matter, popular illustrations and elegant 
presentation of natural science than that 
of these half-hour recreations, 





I. Youne Forks’ History or THE UNITED 
States. By Thomas Wentworth Hig 
— Boston; Lee & Shepard; 187! 
I History or THE UNITED States for 
Schools ard Academies, by Joseph T. 
Derry ; Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1875. For sale by St. Louis Book 
and News Co. 


About the time of writing this notice 
it is the centennial anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Lexington, which is told so well in 
Mr. Higginson’s liyely volume. For the 
next two years we shall celebrate many 
centennial anniversaries of stirring events, 
connected with our National Independ- 
ence. The general attention which such 
events must attract is likely to give a new 
direction to the thoughts of our people. 
Coming after a period of civil war and in- 


be healthy. We shall all, doubtless, return 
in some measure from our state of aliena- 
tion, and again feel our historical unity. 
Our alienation has been two-fold. Chief- 
ly it has been owing to our social devel- 
opment. With dense populations and 
frequent cities—with the railroad and 
transit facilities bringing the possibilities 
of city life to every country village—with 


tacle of the collisions of distant na- 
tions, we have been so drawn out of our 
domestic home life which we enjoyed in 
the days of agricultural simplicity, that 
we have almost completely lost our con- 
scious connection with it. We turn lan- 
guidly from the reminder of our child- 
hood days, with their penury and narrow 
possibilities, and hug closely the present 
with its titanic achievement. The days of 
youth seem to us no idyllic season, but 
rather a saurian period, wherein we slug- 
gishly crawled through 

** Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 

And chasms and caves and Titan woods, 

With forms that no man can discover 

For the dews that drip all over; 

Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore;’’ 

‘* Lakes that endlessly outspread 

Their lone waters—lone and dead— 

Their still waters--still and chilly-- 

With the snows of the lolling lily.’’ 

The peculiarly hard character of those 
limits that we knew thirty years ago in 
this country—whether our life was then 
passing in the country or in the city—in 
what was then known as affluence, or in 


tense sectional feeling, its influence will | 


the newspaper offering us daily the spec- 


that which prevailed even in °76—but we 
speak of an alienation which the civil war 
produced between our present and past 
political ideal. The proverbial “Fourth 
of July Oration.” that appealed to patri- 
otism and extolled the revolutionary fore- 
fathers, and depicted in glowing terms 
their resistance to Great Britain, now de- 
lights us no longer. 

The immediate result of this fact is to 
render each and every school history 
written in the spirit of thirty years ago, 
obsolete, and positively unendurable. Our 
| text books on National history must all 
be rewritten, and to this task many pro- 
fessors and literary men are devoting 
themselves. 

The outer life of a nation, in its civil, 
military and commercial transactions—the 
inner life of the nation, in its thoughts, 
feelings and ideas—should be portrayed 
in its history. Not alone its natural tea- 
| tures of water, mountain, plain and valley, 
| its soil, climate and productions,—bnt the 
historian shall tell the origin of its people, 
their functions in the development of civ- 
ilization; the causes which advanced or 
|retarded them; how their feelings and 
sentiments arose, and what circumstances 
|aided their growth into distinctly con- 
| scious ideas; the great man who first saw 
| these ideas and articulated them for the 
| masses; the other great man who organ- 
|ized these ideas into institutions, into 
| working social forces; and then, lastly, 
| the great man who acninistered and pre- 
| served these institutions and social forces. 
““A few facts from the everyday life of 
| the merchant, the slave, the peasant, the 
| mechanic, are often worth more, as signs 
| of the times, than a chapter which relates 
| the intrigues of a courtier, though these 
jare not to be overlooked. It is well to 
| know what songs the peasant sung; what 
| prayers he prayed; what food he ate; what 
| tools he wrought with; what tax he paid; 
|how he stood connected with the soil; 
| how he was brought to war, and what 
| weapons armed him for the fight. It is 
|not very important to know whether 
|General Breakpate commanded on the 
| right or on the left; whether he charged 
}uphill or downhill; whether he rode a 
| bright chestnut horse ora dapple gray, 
nor whether he got dismounted by the 











poverty, is evident enough when we come | Preaking of his — girth or the stum- 
to look at them carefully and endeavor to | >/ing of his beast. 
realize ourselves once more there and then.| Ut we must forbear further remarks 
What is wealth if it cannot buy for us|" his interesting subject, and say that 
the conquest over nature? The wealthi-|@t- Higginson has, on the whole, done 
est man, a hundred years ago, couid not the best of all historical bookmakers who 
purchase a passage from Philadelphia to | ®@V€ yet appeared upon the scene. He 
New York that would consume less than | 98 brought to his work the charms of a 
two days. He could not, with all his | /iterary style of singular clearness and el- 
wealth, purchase news from Boston, a | Cgance. He has written in full knowl- 
week old. He was shut up in himself—in | ©48®, not only of the civil and political 
his narrow habitat | events which he describes, but he has 
“‘Cabined, cribbed, confined,’ [eran in the accessories of archzology, 
so that he must breathe over and over | Sociology, and especially of literature, to 
again the same noisome air of stale village | complete his pictures. Mr. Derry has 
gossip. The world did not pour her pro-| chosen the catechetical style of alternate 
ductions down at his door by railroad | questions and answers, with the express 
trains arriving every hour, and by steam- purpose of adapting his book to immature 
ships and sailing vessels arriving every | Pupils., Such a plan precludes, of course, 
day. The poor day-laborer now lives a | all literary style. 
life richer in its possibilities and its ac-/ We cannot but observe, with regret, 
tual scope—his horizon has rolled back | that both writers treat in a somewhat too 
farther—than that of the millionaire of the | minute and partisan manner, of the re- 
days of °76. | cent events in our history. A school his- 
Then again we know the rending ca-| tory should-deal only with the classic pe- 
lamity of civil war, which has produced | riods of history, and leave the pupil prop- 
for us a deeper alienation—not of section | erly trained in the method of historical 
and section, for doubtless the restored re- | Study to gather his materials for the his- 
lations that are now growing under the | tory of his own epoch from original sour- 
all-healing wings of Commerce and by | es. 
means of new political combinations, GorTHE’s, HERMANN AND Dorotuea, Ed- 
will bring about a far more cordial sym-| ited by J. M. Hart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 





New York. 
pathy between the North and South than Coen. For sale by Book and News 


This name Hart, will be pleasantly fa- 
miliar to the readers of “‘ German Univer- 
sities” by the same author. The enthusi- 
asm which he exhibits in his treatment ot 
the workshops of German learning, he 
shows in the study of the German lan- 
guage and litcrature. 


This little volume is the herald of a se- 
ries to be issued by Putnam’s Sons. If 
they are all to be as good as this, the lon- 
ger the series, the better. 


The choice of this work of Goethe as an 
introduction, is not unfit. It is a simple 
story, and isregarded by many as the most 
thoroughly German of Goethe’s master 
pieces. It seems, therefore, to be pecu- 
liarly fitted to the needs of a class in the 
early part of a course in German. The 
book is well adapted for use in the class 
room. In his careful introduction, the 
editor has left little to be desired for the 
proper study of the work. Whatever is 
needtul to awaken the interest, and kin- 
die the enthusiasm of the student, is at 
hand. 


The notes upon the text are valuable; 
but in the lack of grammatical references 
we think something useful has been left 
out; this may be supplied, however, by a 
severe and watchful instructor. The vo- 
eabulary is, we think, a successful effort to 
make the student to study the structure 
ot the language, and gives him a glimpse 
of its wonderful reproductive power. 





Special Notices. 


Where to Buy. 

Clip this and save it, as it will tell you 
just where you can buy everything you 
need in your schools, at greatly reduced 
prices. Desks, Globes, Maps, Charts, &c. 
Be sure and address, with stamp, J.B. 
Merwin, dealer in all kinds of school mer- 
chandise, No. 11 North Seventh street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dip you notice the advertisements in 
this issue of the American Journal of Ed- 
ucation? It will pay every one of our 
200,000 readers to look them over care- 
fully, and when you write to the people 
just mention that you saw their advertise- 
ment in this paper. 





Through Direct. 





W. H. Stennett, Esq., General Pass 
Agent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, writes us that they run their cars 
through direct without change from Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis, and that they will be 
ready to take a thousand teachers to the 
“National Educational Association,” it 
that number choose to go over the best, 
shortest, and most direct route to that 
point. 

This gentleman, it will be remembered, 
while in St. Louis, inaugerated the ‘* cheap 
excursions ” which were so popular for a 
year ortwo. Hundreds came up from the 
South, and other hundreds of our people 
visited the South under this arrangement, 
and the best of feeling was promoted, and 
important commercial transactions grew 
out of this pleasant interchange of cour- 
tesies. 


The Chicago and Northwestern, we 
know from experience, will take the best 
of care of all who may choose to visit 
Minneopolis via this line. We hope 4 
thousand will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to see the National Teacher's 
Association. The meeting will be held 





August 3, 4 and 4, 1874, 
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EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 





We determined, some time since, to issuea 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country, which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Mainesend 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage) . 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. Tse TuHrory oF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To Dolr; Illustrated 
im the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as Teacuers. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN OraTION on the Occasion ot 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 


Missouri Republican, and M. W. Grand 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


No. 6. How to Teacu GroGraprHy. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How tro Tracu Naturat Scr- 


ENCE IN THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8 THe Earty WItTHpRaAwAL oF 
PuPILs FROM ScHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. Tue Ricgut anp THE POWER OF 
THE STaTE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STaTE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THe State Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
AT PuBLiI« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Moprnt Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work anp EpucaTIon 
In AMERICA. An Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 


D.D. Read before the State eachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis or CoursE oF Stup 
IN THE DistTRICT SCHOOLS. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syiiasus or Lessons In Natv- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


No. 15. Gexman Rerorm In AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. | 
For sale at the office of the AMERICAN JoUR- 


aAL OF EpucaTIon. Send stamps to prepay 
postage. : c 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. Enclose 10 cents for 
postage. 


Please write your name and post- 
Office address very plain (enclosing 
Stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
hess with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 
Be sure to enclose stamps. 








A NEV 


AND MODERN 


Book for Teachers. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ART OF 
‘Teaching School 


J. R. SYPHER. 
1 VoL_umeE, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


‘ey highest authority for the best means and 

methods of correct instruction. Every 

teacher should havea copy. None can afford to 
be without it. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
art of the United States, on receipt of price, 

81 50. It teaches— 

How to Establish Schools. How to Organize 
Schools. How to Teach Schools, What to Teach, 
and the Best Way of Doing it. 

CONTENTS: 

Chapter I—Education. 

. I—Discipline. 

«¢ — I1I—School Authorities. 

s« - IV—Organization. 

se V—Management. 

«¢ VI—Methods of Instruction. (Teach- 

ing the Alphabet, Orthography, 
Letter Method, Word Method, 


etc.) 

*¢ Vil—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
u (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition.) 

*¢ VilI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Arithmetic.) 

‘. IX—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

ee X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

os XI—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

‘¢ XII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Anatomy, Philosophy and 
Chemistry .) 

‘* XIII—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (Penmanship, Drawing and 
Music.) 

*« XIV—Methods of Instruction — Contin- 
ued. (History.) 

*¢ XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 

‘« XVI—Higher Education. 

«*« XVII—Government. 

**X VIII—Books, Manufacture and Sale ot— 
Too many Books on one Subject, 
etc., etc. 

ADDRESS: 
with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOUR MONTHS 


SCIENCE. 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA NO. 21 


Containing Lectures and Letters by 





Prof. Tyndall, 
| Frof. Shields, 


(Of Princeton College.) 


Prof. Langley, 


(Of Allegheny Observatory.) 


James Parton, 


and other eminent teachers and discoverers. To 
these are added an interesting account of Prof. 
O. C. Marsh’s last trip to the ‘‘bad lands;’’ a 
review of the results thus far ascertained of the 
observations of the Transit of Venus; full re- 
ports of the papers read at the recent meeting in 
Philadelphia of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence, and an article by Mrs. Mary Treat, on 
**Plants that Eat Animals.’’ All of which are 
fully illustrated. : 

Price in Tribune sheet form, 10 cents; in 
pamphlet, 20 cents. 

Six of the Tribune Scientific Pamphlet Extras, 
by mail, $1. Any two and the Tribue Almanac 
for 1875, 50 cents. Circulars, giving full details 
of the contents of each Tribue Extra, free. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 

New York, 


NOW Is YOUR TIME. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. 
REMEMBER THAT THISJOURNAL CONTAINS A THIRD MORE READING 
matter than any other Journal of Education published in the country. 








SEND 15 CTI'S. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
American Journal of Hducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offerea. 
Subscription Price $1 &0 perannum, strictly in advance. 


Address all communications to the Editor on ee at any of the peints of publication given 


oO 
OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary. 


OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Art of Teaching School—the newest and most 
thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 
KK 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounted Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Nationa: Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. 
OR 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary—illustrated 
with three thousand engravings. 


rue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the people who pay the taxes, not 
only what our teachers and school officers are some, the necessity for their work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it, that copies are taken and circulated in every 
school district in the United States. 

. B.—Remittances must be made by postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
for no losses on money otherwise sent. The tull subscription price must be sent for each sub- 
scriber, to obtain these premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the party getting up the 
club. Send stamp to prepay postage or two and four subscribers’ premiums, 2, 4 and 12 cents. 
Six, — and eighteen subscribers’ premiums are sent by express at the expense of those who 
get uptheclubs. Address for specimen copies, or for turther information, either of the editors 
and proprietors at 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., MONROE, La., TOPEKA, Kansas, 
or JACKSON, Mississippi, 





(SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR SAMPLES.) 


American School Cards. 


The finest line cf REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 
Emtirely New and Original, 
Comprising 
Five hundred and sixty varieties, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
authors. Address with stamp for reply 


J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





TEACHERS’ DESKS. 





AND 


Teachers’ Chairs. 


Very Cheap, 


Address 


And everything else needed in a school room. 
with stamp, for price list and circulars, 
J.B. MERWwWIN, 
No, 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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NWew Books. 


SocIaAL SCIENCE AND NATIONAL EconomMy.—A 
handbook for the general reader, and a text- 
book for colleges and the higher schools. By 

bert Ellis Thompson, Professor of Social 
Science in the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo. Cloth, extra, $1 50. 
Contents. — Definition and History of the 

Science. The Development of Society. The 

Nation. Wealth and Nature. Science and 


To Advertisers — The AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTion charges One D )llar 
each for the insertion of advertisements uniform 
with this and the following. 


J.G. Guthrie & Son, manufacturers 
of Guthrie’s Eureka Laundry Blue, Guthrie’s 
Eureka Black and Violet ink, St. Louis, Mo. 








Linguistic Lessons given every Sat- 
urday from 5 to 7 o’clock p. m., to school 
teachers and others. E. BREY, 605 Chesnut st. 





Economy of Population. National E y of 
Land. National Economy of Labor. Science 
and Economy of Money. National Economy of 
Finance and Taxation. and E y 
of Commerce. Science and Economy of Manu- 
factures. The Theory and the Practice. Sci- 
ence and Economy of Intelligence and Educa- 
tion. 

The only work suitable for a text-book, that 
advocates the protective side of the tariff ques- 
tion, and the only text-book of Social Science in 
the language. 





ELEMENTARY PHILOSOPHY. 





Camp’s Outline Maps. The latest 
and best. Used with 7 A text books on geogra- 

hy. Eight maps for $20. J. B. Merwin, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Mrs. Prof. Stafford will be Associate Principal 
the ensuing year. Thos. Ward White, Pres’t. 


State Normal School, Emporia, 
Kansas. For circulars address C. R. Pomeroy, 
President. 





PartI. Being the Sci of R ing and 
the Artof Correct Reasoning according to Sci- 
ence; or Logic critically treated and applied. 
With a chapter on the Division and Definition 
of Sciences, and analytical catechism, being a 
new feature in works of this kind. By James 
M. Willcox, Ph. D. 12mo., Cloth, extra, 75c. 

This volume is on a critical and analytical 
plan, different from other works on the subject; 
and the chapter on the ‘‘Division and Definition 
of Sciences’’ covers ground that is not done by 
anything else in the language. 

THE YOUNG AMERICAN SPEAKER. By J. R. 


Sypher, author of ‘‘History of the Pennsylva- 
nia Reserve Corps,’’ ‘‘School History of 


Pennsylvania,’’ ‘‘School History of New 
Jersey, &., $c. 12 mo. Half bound, cioth 
sides, 75c. 


Containing selections in Prose, Poetry, and 
Dialogue; in style, sentiment and expression 
suited to the minds and spirits of the youth of 
the present day. 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR SPEAKER. By J. R. 
ag 12 mo. Half bound, cloth sides, 


This is adapted for the higher classes in 
schools where oratory is made a study, as it 
should be. The selections are suited for Prose 
Declamations, Poetical Recitatiens and Dra- 
matic Readings. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER, with Notes. 


By H. T. Coates. Crown 8vo. 672 pp. Half 
bound, cloth sides, $1 75. 


Used in the ‘‘University of Pennsylvania,’’ 
‘‘Haverford College,’’ the public schools of 
Philadelphia and of Wilmington, Del., etc, etc. 
It is by all admission the best published. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers- 

PHILADELPHIA. 

33 Sent postpaid to teachers for examination, 
with a view to introduction, upon receipt of half 
price. 8-5 





Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish Green’s New Grammars, Warren’s Ge- 
ographies, -Hagar’s Mathematics, Monroe’s 
Readers and Speller, Royse’s American Litera- 
ture, etc. Address T.S. Belden, Supt. Western 
Department; Chicago. 8-5-10 


Woua’s Medical College of 


, PENNSALVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new col- 
lege building. Clinical instruction is given in 
the Woman’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, 
Wills, and Orthopedic hospitals. Spring course 
of lectures, practical demonstrations, and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free to all the matriculates. Ad- 
dress RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College avenue and Twenty-first street, 

5-6-7 Philadelphia. 








The largest stock west of 

New York. Amateurs can 

find Dramas suited to their 

wants on our list, which 

will be mailed on uest 
toany one. Colored fires tor tableaux. Noth- 
ing sent C. O. D. A. D. Ames, Pub., Clyde, O. 


For Circulars and Price Lists of Ev- 
erything needed in schools, address with stamp, 
J.B. RWIN, 11 N. Seventh st., St. Louis. 


Habit Cured. 


® 
| 
Gpium All Opium Eaters can easily be 
|B; 


cured. Address 











W. P. PHELON, M. D., 


8-5-7 77 E. Madison st., Chicago, Room 53. 





THERE’S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
doit. We issue a pamphlet showing the various 
methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 
giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


12 Broadway, New York. 


Stocks, Bonds, Stock Privileges negotiated. 
Collections made and drafts issued. For infor- 
mation address as above. 8-4 


SLATED GLOBES 








Mounted or Unmounted, 


Cheap!! 


Address for information,with stamp 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





IMPLES, T4.N AND SUNBURN ; also, Salt 
Rheum, and all unsightly or distressin, 
seases, are cured by PALMER’S LOTION. 
Price $1 per bottle. al size 25 cents. Samples 
——— 12 cents. SOLON PALMER, 19 Platt 
8 » New ork. 8-11 





Visiting and Address Cards, plain and 
fancy. Pack of 25 assorted, 25c; 10 cards, 10c. 
Initial note . a E. Reed & Co., 54 Rush st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 8-5 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





Where Advertising Contracts can be made, 


Wate in a pleasant, profitable 
and highly respectable occupation, either 
for the spare moments or the whole time. 


One agent reports a clear profit of $57 in one 
week; another $12 in one ~*~ Send for partic- 
ulars atonce. Address H. W. Hubbard, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

amounted with hevece Botars Siang? 

2! o' ‘. 

© Churches, aig 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arran 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& TIFT, 
















102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. 


Greensboro Female College, Ala. | 


skin | 


Canvassers of either sex are equally successful. | 


Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


w3- Without Change of Cars.<e% 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
wg#- Without Change of Cars.sEG 
175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
| Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
| Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
|saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


3g Without Change of Cars.<e& 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 











wyElegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





33> Baggage checked to all important points. 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. JOHNSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Vhicago. 
J. F. TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, Chicago. 





GLANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHORTHAND. 





Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1861, by 
axwpaew J. Grasam, in the Clerk's Office of the District Comm 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 


L OONSONANT SIGNS \ \ | | 
AND THEIR NAMES. Pee Bee Tee Deo 


ff tO AD Pe 
Ohay Jay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dnee Es Zee Iss 

Ate Ne Ce ee 
Ish Zhay Lay Ar Ray Em En Ing Way Wéh 

> i va e 
Wah Yay Yéh Yih Hay Héh. 

2. Vowels (8,1, &, 8, au, 5, etc.), Diphthongs (f, ot 
ou, OG, etc.), and sometimes W or Y followed by « 
rowel (wé, wi, yé, yl, wi, etc.), are represented by 
Dots, Dashes, Angles, and Semicircles opposite the 
beginning, middle, or end of a consonant-stroke ; thus 
* ° e ~ A -_ 

babe 7 od A 
eat, it, eight, Et, ah, add, thaw, hawk, doll, tos, love, 

s & . v « 
ff SITS diet 

ooo, pull, eye, hide, fota, ofl, ont, ene, rude, sweet 

> “4 a a 
Rend Ee Me a Ge oe 
wit, wheat, walk, wood, white, Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
LOS VW I 4 
seal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pr rs, wet, weighed, 

« NJ < 
i we te de a a 2, or 
week, woke, Yale, yawn, wore, wheel, wine, we may. 

8. Signs to express G:oups of Consonants are form- 
oi by a few general principles of modifying the 


primary consonant signs ; thus: 4 plea, f saddle, 
NR ee tee MD 

avi, pray, epray, sinver, inscribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 
% “NOS. FF tece ole 

pun, pens, punster, lines, passions, operatives, fashions, 
| ee Bieta 

| Secision, condensation, mb or mp, !mpose, ambition, anchored, 

s 
we a se. yn be a 
banger, etter, older, mother, modern, paid, get, 


Coe S wo F 
| Sista, prayed, wield, went, érifis, pained, patient, ancient, late 
| ~~~ ' , 

tend, news, sight, midst, students. state’ 
Instruction in Phonography given by mail, by 
W. G.’CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. Send stamp 
for circular. 8-4 











ble, the most charming of all Face Pow- 
ers. Samples free at drug stores. B 


Boxes 2% cents. 8.P R, 
19 Platt Street, New York. 
sent prepaid on receipt of pub- 
Any Book hsher’s price, b 3 Ww. cIn- 
tyre. No. 4 South §th st., St. uis. Estab- 
lished {7 years. 


GENTS’ COMBINATIONS, 


Bible Combination, the Combina- 

tion k it, Map Chart and 

e Combination. 

We supply, the Publications of John E. Pot- 
oO. EED 


B ‘tie, the ime WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 


mail 8 
cents. 
&-11 



















ter & Address, GOODSP. "S EMPIRE 
PUBLIS# "NG HOUSE, Chicago, . 





HS TEH1.L’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





‘‘Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 





All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line. 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in- 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon examination proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 
(equivalent toa reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
ferred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support.of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile. 

This company having reduced their tnrough 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $!2 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lou 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now 
make it $8, or about twocents per mile. This is 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- 
fore has been considered low and below a pay- 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, ca! 
be had 


CHEAP, 


by calling upon or addressing, wit) 
stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


11 N. Seventh st. , next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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EF'or the 


BEST GOODS, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


Lowest Prices, 


CALL ON 


J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also a full stock of the Best 
BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 
AND 


Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 


NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. c 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph’”’ 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, fand_strongest desk 
made 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
or elaborate. Maps, globes, and ————- of 
ourmake. Address tor oneanee of each de- 

t, A.H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Chiczgo. 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BOOK BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 
NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of eve 


description made to or- 
“7 Paper ruled wi 


neatness and dispatch. 





Kansas Pacific Railway. 
The Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


From Kansas City to‘Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through Cen- 
tral Kansas and all its prominent cities and 
towns; the finest farming and grazing lands in 
America; reaches Colorado with its charming 
climate, its celebrated hot, warm and cold soda, 
sulphur and chalybeate springs, perpetual snow 
capped mountain summits, 14,000 feet high; 
magnificent waterfalls and caseades; pleasant 
days and cool nights. Colorado has the most 
desirable climate for invalids, in summer and 
winter, inthe New World. Its climate is a sure 
cure for asthma, &c., and has a wonderful effect 
on those predisposed to pulmonary affections. 
Colorado produces the finest beef and flour in 
the United States; has valuable gold, silver,cop- 
per, lead and coal mines; plenty of hunting and 
fisbing, fine roads, good hotels, &c. 

Only line running Pullman cars to Denver. 

Circulars and full information cheerfuliy sent 
by addressing’“General Passenger Agent, Kansas 


Pacific Railway ,*"Kansas City. 8-2 


QUICK TIME! 


khas-NO CHANGE OF CARS“@a 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 





or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 


Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


For through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modations, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 

L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


THOS. P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 
8-4-¢ 


Take Notice! 


If you want to buy School Desks 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 

















OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 
Address for prices, with stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATIIWAY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse Houghton, an- 
= and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MILWAUBR ESE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. S.) Mar- 

quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 

heranad one management. This is the only route 
etween 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, and is the ON- 
LY route running Pullman Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of passenger trains. All 
trains are run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and comfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 

For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n¢ points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W.H.STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


The Fastest Time on Record. 

Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 
line running lightning express trains (ful- 
ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
platform, &.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours in advance of competing lines from 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 


the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledd and Cleve- 
land, connecting with oo draw- 
ing room cars for Buffalo, Rochester, New 
York, &c., without change. 

Special Notice—A Pullman Sleepin 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, aad 
runs through to Springfield, ll., avoiding 
a change at Quincy. 

For further information, see time tables, 
which can be obtained at all ‘“ Through 
Ticket’ offices in the West. 

W. I. MALCOLM 
7-12 Gen.Pass. Agont, Toledo. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


Madison Square.............ceccscees New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 











Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world, C. H. READ, Proprietor. 


THE BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 
RAILROAD 


to be the 


BEST ROUTE 


to the 





East or to the West. 


3$Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


aresnow a synonym for 


Speed, 
Comfort, 
Safety, 


and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 
see that their tickets read via the favorite route. 





BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Raia 
LANDS! 


THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 


Eleven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent.. 


Interest. 221-2 percent. 
tion to Settlers who 
Improve. 


A Free Pass to Land Buyers. 


TS FACTS about this Grant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
one-fourth; a rich soil anda splendid climate; 
short and mild winters; early planting, and no 
wintering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 
at the right season; coal, stone and brick on the 
line; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c.; no lands 
owned by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
emptions now abundant; a first-class railroad on 
the line of a great through route; products will 
pay for land and improvements. 

T ISTHE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 
RECENT COMPLETION OF TITE ROAD. 

w= For circular and general information, ad- 
dress TOUZ 


7-12 


educ- 


MANAGER LAND DEPARTMENT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 








AN APRIL FOOL 


will not subscribe 


FOR 


THE Rvurat Home from April 4th to January, but 


A WISE MAN 


will, since the subscription for that period—39 
weeks—will cost him only 


ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID. 


First-class, Eight-page, Agricultu- 
ral and Famfly Weekly. 
82 00 a Year. 
x #F"Specimens Free. Address 


THE RURAL HOME, 





Rochester, N. Y, 


| 
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THE GOTHIC DESK, 


FOR SCHOOLS. 











For Either One or TwoPupils. 
Nothing Like It! Nothing so Cood! Nothing so Cheap! 


No Desk so Durable. No desk ever manufactured gives such Universal Satisfaction ! 
a 


MORE TEISTIMONYT. 


School officers who desire to purchase the Best Desks Made, and not knowing just where they 
can find them, should send for information, with stamp, for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic Institute, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


For prices and circulars before purchasing elsewhere. The story of both their durability and 
adaptability is told by hundreds of letters like the following from 


ILLINOrs. 


CARROLLTON, ILLS. 
GENTLEMEN—It gives us great pleasure to say the desks and seats furnished by you for our 
School Building, after thorough trial, give entire satisfaction. The Patent Gothic Desks, with the 
Curved Folding Slat Seat, are not only beautiful but very substantial, giving Ease and Comfort to 
the Pupil, securing an erect position while sitting, which we « indisy ble to the health 


and proper development of the young. Respectfully, E. L. Craig, T. H. Boyd, G. W. Davis, 
directors. 


sa 








Magic Black Board Eraser, 


THE BEST EVER MADE. 








Three Krasers in One, 


Will send sample for 50 cents. 





Advantages. 
A new erasing surface can be instantly secured without removing the handle or stretching or 
straining any part of the eraser, simply by turning the carpet. ‘ 


We use heavy plush Axminster Carpet, which is much more durable than Velvet or Wilton, 
and will outlast several erasers made with Brussels Carpeting. 

It has round, firm edges, and while one figure can be erased without disturbing others, there is 
no sharp corner to become ragged and scratch the board. It is perfectly firm, having no springs 


| 


| SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 
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or other unsubstantial parts. The erasing portion larger and more efficient than those of any other | 


eraser. Itis very strong, the fastenings at end being steel. It is the best eraser ever offered. 


Many of our most successful teachers say, ‘“To enable my pupils to de their best at the board, 
I waat the eraser as much at their control as the crayon.’’ 

When the surface becomes worn, turn the handle aside (see illustration above), slip the cover 
around, bringing a new portion of the cover to the wear, then replace the handle. 

When ordering by the dozen we shall send by express, 20 per cent. off, costing only $4 80 per 
dozen, making this three erasers in one, the best and cheapest ever offered. 

Send cash with the order, 50 cents for sample by mail, er $4 80 perdozen by express. Ad- 


dress with stamp for reply, 
J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds, No. 11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. » next door to 
Polytechnic Institute, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sheldon’s Readers. 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 
PREPARED BY 
PROF. E. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal School, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


NWowW READY. 


SHELDON'S PRIMER 66 pp. Price 20 cts. 


SHELDON’S SECOND as 
SHELDON’S THIRD 


SHELDON’S FOURTH 


192 pp ‘‘ S0cts. 
224 pp ‘‘ 75 cts. 


IN PREPARATION. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER. 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are scquainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasingand at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principal of Normal School at Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 


HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 
Principal of Normal School at Buffalo. 


*,.* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
ers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Cco., 
654 Broadway, New York, 


or MADISON BABCOCE, 


320 pp ‘‘ $1 25) = 
= 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


J.W. SMITH, 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 
ENCINEER ! 


Furnishes plans and specifications, and will 
contract for heating and ventilating public and 
private buildings by steam. 

Special attention given te heating and ventila- 
ting school houses, and all buildings requiring 
thorough ventilation. 

J. W.8. has recently completed the heating 
and ventilating of two of the largest and best 
school houses in the city of Cleveland, both of 
which have been pronounced a complete success 
by all who have examined them. 

Refers by permission to the following: 

N. G. Watterson, Esq., President of Board 
of Education. F. Burang, 

J.C. Dewar, 
W. XK. Smit, 
Building Committee. 

A.J. Bicxorr, Superintendent of Education. 

Water BiytueE, Architect, Cleveland, O. 

Office at the Cleveland Tube Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 8-4-c 


CALL BELLS, 








Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. 


Address 
J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 





sll (tll 
The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 


McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 


bas Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@@ 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


New York. 


The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 


Cincinnati: : 








AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at — — in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and efli- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims w ill 
be made without charge. Fee3 and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 
Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 


| All who use envelopes cat 

= an advantage by writ- 

* ing for the circular and 

list of the Evanston Envelope Factory, 
vanston, Illinois. 86 





